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nN March 26, 1859, “The Warren Ledger” of Warren, Pennsyl 


vania carried these words, “The largest board raft that ever 

floated down the Allegheny River passed this place on Thurs- 
day morning last . . . The boards were rafted under the supervision of 
Captain James Martin, of Pine Grove, and he pilots the raft himself.”! 
The appearance of this news item, nearly a century ago, caused but 
slight interest among the citizens along the Allegheny River. 


While the size of this single raft was impressive, (690,000 feet of 
boards), there were so many rafts on the river during each spring season 
that one more, even though so large, aroused little excitement. Besides, 
rafting was old to northwestern Pennsylvania for as early as 1797 lum 
bermen had started to send their rafts down the Allegheny to southern 
markets.2 3 


* Ernest C. Miller, who edited this article and prepared the notes for 
it, is an oil man by vocation but a historian by avocation. He has con- 
tributed frequently over the last few years to this magazine. 


1 This is the Captain Martin mentioned later in this journal as in com- 
mand of the fleet of Allegheny rafts and of the big Ohio River raft. 


2 Wetmore Reminiscences, Warren (Pa.) Ledger, March 29, 1853. 


3 According to an article in The Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
November 26, 1855, Michael McKinney is reputed to have rafted down the 
Allegheny River as early as 1787 but this date is found in no other source 
and is open to some question. 
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The relatively small population of northwestern Pennsylvania 
could use only a small fraction of the pine and hemlock timber avail- 
able and the people, after satisfying their needs, made lumbering the 
chief industry of the region, supplying great quantities of fine white 
pine and lowly hemlock boards to the rapidly growing towns and cities 
along the Ohio and beyond. 


Rafts varied in size, depending on where they were floated. The 
basic unit of construction was the “platform,” a square varying from 25 
to more than 30 alternating courses of 16 foot boards between a bot 
tom and a top frame bound together by “grubs,” which were oak sap- 
lings with roots. 


On Conewango Creek in Warren County, for example, the stand- 
ard raft was ten platforms long and one platform wide, approximately 
170 by 17 feet, with one oar at each end. Where the Conewango en- 
tered the Allegheny River at Warren, six of these ten platform 
“strings” would be coupled together to form an “Allegheny Raft” ap- 
proximately 340 feet long and 51 feet wide, with three oars or sweeps 
at each end. 


Rafts made up in the Allegheny at Warren or below, from lum- 
ber hauled to the river, were often longer and deeper than those made 
up of “Conewango rafts,” often 360 feet long and having 30 or more 
courses of one and one-half inch boards. Three of these Alleghenies 
coupled together at Pittsburgh made an Ohio River Raft about 540 
feet long covering an acre or more of water. 


The platform units were joined together by boards called “cou 
plers” extending from one platform to the other over the adjoining 
grubs. The larger units, or “strings,” were similarly joined together 
with half logs of small size. 


A century ago Pennsylvania led the nation in lumber production 
and in 1850, of the six northwestern counties, Warren County was 
the biggest producer.* 


It was, therefore, something of a coincidence when a rafting diary 
of 1859 was found at Russell, Pennsylvania, on Conewango Creek, a 
year ago. The small leather-bound book was found by Mrs. Clinton 
M. Lewis in the attic of her home and turned out to be the description 


®ghth Census of the United States, 1860; Manufactures, pp 493-544. 
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of a raft trip made by her father, Theodore L. Putnam. This diary is 
unusual from several standpoints; one of the three Allegheny rafts on 


the trip was the largest raft ever to go down the Allegheny up to that 
' a 


time,> as previously mentioned, and the raft made up of this and 
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ley, Pa., who was of much help in assisting with locations along the 


Rafting Trip by Theodore L. Putnam, from above Glade Run 
‘Warren) Pa., to Louisville, Ky. 


go down the river for J. M. Martin 


~ 


Wednesuay —Left home to 
March 16/59 wen to Glade Run. 17 Started down the river. Had 
good luck until we arrived at Jackson’s Island.6 Overtook an Indian 
raft; requested him to lay in the Eddy that we might pass. He did so 
but not enough for us to pass until we entered the chute which drove 


5 And as far as a careful check shows, the largest raft ever to traverse 
the Allegheny River. 


6 Jackson’s Island—a group of three islands about one mile south of 
Warren. Many rafts were wrecked here for even the channel, on the right 
side of the island, was dangerous. 
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him so far to the right that he struck the beach but got a line out in 
time to prevent damage. Ran on without farther trouble that day. 
Landed at Elliott’s. 18 Pulled out at about half past five o'clock A.M. 
The coast was clear until we arrived near the Franklin Bridge where 
we overhauled Col. Crocker. Ran past him soon after we left the 
Bridge. Had no more trouble until we arrived at the head of Stover’s 
Bend’ where another such a storm never blew as broke upon us 
there. We had it tip and tuck from then on till dark when we 
landed at Stump Creek.’ The perspiration from our bodies and the 
rain and hail in conjunction managed to make of us about as dubious 
a looking set as are often seen. 19 Last night it snowed. When we 
arose this morning we found the snow on our raft about two inches 
deep and the river two feet higher than it was at dark and still rising. 
It is now (Saturday evening) nearly four feet higher than it was last 
night with fair prospects of being still higher and of keeping us here 
three or four days at least. 20 When we arose this morning good luck 
seemed to smile on us. The river during the night ceased to rise and 
the golden sun rose full and fair, shedding its mild luster on all—im- 
parting life and vigor to every one—and the faces of the Lumber 
Merchants wore altogether a different aspect than they did yesterday. 
The weather continued fair enough through the day with the excep- 
tions of a gust of wind occasionally. The water is falling slowly. Our 
captain thinks we will be able to sail about Tuesday or Wednesday. 
21 Last night the water fell about four inches. The weather is as fair 
as it was yesterday with the exceptions of a little haze in the west 
which looks as if we would have more rain before long. There have 
been several rafts passed here today but the water is too high and is 
falling but slowly. We have consumed nearly all of our provisions. 
The captain sent to Pitt for some yesterday and if it does not ar- 
tive by tomorrow we will have to fast until it does come or we get 
some from some other source. We had a fine game of ball today. Saw 
three or four drunken men come near having a fight and finally came 
back to the raft as hungry as men ought to be. 22 The water con- 
tinued to fall until about three o'clock P.M. Last night the rain set 
in; it rained until about noon today then ceased and at sunset it is as 


7 Stover’s Bend—a very large bend with a dangerous bar just below it, 
ninety-six miles south of Warren. 


® Stump Creek—this huge eddy, 107 miles below Warren, was the usual 
place of landing on the second night after leaving Warren. It was located 
near present day Foxburg. 
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fair as need be. I can think of nothing more today save this is the most 
lonesome time we have experienced for a long time. 23 This morn- 
ing when we arose a dense cloud of fog enveloped us and by the time 
we were fairly out of the shanty there came a raft down head first 
through the fog and struck us fair in the side which broke guards loose 
and caused a snapping and cracking among our Jacks that raftmen 
don’t like to hear. The water commenced rising today about noon 
and has raised about two inches, caused, I suppose, by the rain yes- 
terday and the snow on the headwaters of the river. Our provisions 
came yesterday by the steamer Echo.® The steamer Allegheny 
Bell No. 41° passed here today on her way to Franklin. Saw Bob 
Putnam on board of her on his home trip. 24 This morning the rain 
set in and continued until about noon then ceased. The clouds be- 
came broken and every one says we are going to have settled weather. 
ihe water is on a stand but is three or four feet too high for 
rafting. Nothing of importance has occurred today except sailing by 
of the steamer Echo bound for Warren. Among the passengers on 
board of her were Wm. and Wallace Briggs on their home trip from 
Pittsburgh. 25 The weather has changed cold. The clouds look and 
the air feels like snow. The water raised six inches last night and is 
still rising. It now wants about eight inches of being as high as it 
has been since we came here. We have been here seven days and 
the prospects that we shall have to stay here at least three or four days 
longer even if the weather should prove favorable. I am tired, lone- 
some, and sorry I ever started from home on _ this trip. 

oclock the steamer Venango!! passed on her way to Emlen- 
ton.!? James Nesmith was on board of her. He brings news from Pitt 

9 Echo—a 100 ton packet, new in March, 1858, with Captain Ezekiel 
Gordon as Master. Her first trip up the Allegheny was to Franklin, Pa., 


where she arrived on April 4, 1858. After 1859 this was one of four steam- 
ers hauling crude oil from Oil City, Pa. 


10 Allegheny Belle No. 4—this packet came out in March, 1859, with Cap- 
tain William Hanna as Master so it was brand new when Putnam saw it. 
During the Civil War the government took the boat, used it around Cin- 
cinnati, found it too small, and returned it to the Allegheny River. 


11 Venango—new in January, 1858, this boat brought out the first ship- 
ment of crude oil from Oil City following Drake’s discovery well, August 
27, 1859. The initial shipment was seventy-five barrels. Captain Thomas 
H. Reynolds was part owner and Master. 


12 Emlenton—this town was named in honor of Mrs. Joseph M. Fox who 

had been Miss Hanna Emlen. In 1859 it was a river trading point of 
seme importance and was 103 miles below Warren. From here sandstone 
was shipped to the Pittsburgh glass factories. 
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that yesterday evening the water was eleven feet and four inches in the 
channel at that place. The water continues to raise with us. 26 I had 
the pleasure last night (as in fact I had every night since I left h 

of lying on the soft side of a plank which is not as agreeable as it 
might be especially on cold nights when we have to keep big fires as 


my bench is directly in front of the fire which makes it rather rm 


| _ ~ ! 
When that long and dreary night had passed and afte1 
drow ung a tire that some snivering ey ; t in 


of the shanty had built) to keep from isting, I di 


ing about noon and still continues. It has not checked the 
the water. The captain says he thinks if the water is like t 
will put all hands on two of the rafts and run them 
then come back after the other. 8 o'clock P.M. The rain has c | 
(after continuing all the afternoon) and a thick heavy foe h 

tled over us. The water has fallen four inches since morning and 


continues to fall slowly. 28 finds us still in old Stump Creek Eddy. 


The Pilots decided to lay over another day which makes ten days 
that we have lain here. Quite long enough sure. The water is stil 
falling slowly. All the rafts in the Eddy but ours, with the exception 
of one, left this morning. 9 o'clock the steamer Bell No. 4 has just 
passed down. 3 o'clock P.M. the steamer Venango just passed down. 


She rounded to at the head of the Eddy to leave some freight and had 
quite a time in turning back again but finally succeeded after mak- 
ing two or three trials. 9 o'clock P.M., the water has fallen three 
inches since morning which leaves it nearly as low as it was when we 
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landed here. All hands were called at sunset to rig oars and prepare 
for an early start in the morning. There have been quite a number 
of rafts passed here today. Only three landed. 29 Tuesday evening 
finds us still in Stump Creek Eddy. All! hands were called up at four 
o'clock this morning with the intention of starting but by daylight 
the wind raised so as to prevent us. The wind blew all day. About 
six o'clock A.M. it commenced raining and continued until noon. 
The water is still falling. It now lacks six inches of being as low as it 
was when we landed. The steamer Echo passed here at sunset on 
her way to Warren. There were a large concourse of raftsmen on 
board. Our captain hailed her and obtained a barrel of Pork from 
her. | had quite a tramp this evening. 1 with some of the other 
boys went out in the county about two miles for bread. Brought four 
loaves each which caused our arms to ache some. Intend to start in 
the morning if the wind doesn’t blow. 30 Left Stump Creek Eddy 
this morning at 5 o'clock. Met the steamer Bell No. 4 at the head 

Truby’s Riffle.13 > Had a heavy wind through the day which 
made pretty hard work. Passed on without serious difficulty. At 
five o'clock we made a very easy landing at Carn’s!* twenty- 
eight miles above Pitt having run sixty-five miles in twelve hours. If 
nothing happens we will see Pittsburgh tomorrow. 31 Left Carn’s 
this morning at half past three o'clock the weather is pretty cold. The 
Bell passed us at daylight on her way to Pitt. Had very hard work 
on account of the wind but we fought her through, landed at the 
stone house about noon. The wind Mow so hard that we could not 
couple. April Ist. Today has been the pleasantest day we have had 
since we left home. We commenced as soon as daylight this morn- 
ing to get our raft together; got done coupling about noon. After 
dinner all hands were called to move shingles and boards in order to 
lighten the stern of the raft and to make room for the lines. Got all 
things ready, oars hung and cable arranged for an early start tomor- 
row morning. We have all worked hard today and are about as tired 
as men generally like to be. The weather looks as if there was a 
storm brewing. I expect we shall take it again in a few days. 2 To- 
day the weather has been very agreeable. The heavens have been 
13 Truby’s Riffle—120 miles below Warren. Also called Armstrong’s. 
Dangerous rocks here. 


14 Carn’s—Putnam meant Karn’s Island, twenty-eight miles north of 
Pittsburgh and between Jacks Island and Freeport. Sand diggers took 
this island cut years ago and it is unknown today. 
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darkened by clouds today, but it has not rained and the wind has 
not blown. It has been as dark and smoky as any day I ever saw. 
We left the stone house at daybreak this morning, had good luck 
all day, passed the several towns of Freedom,!> Economy,!* Wells- 
ville,!” and at dark we landed on the point below the mouth of Yel- 
low Creek,!8 the weather being such as not to admit of running. One 
of the hands just came in and reports that it was raining and that it 
is so dark that he cannot see his hand before him. I think that we 
were wise in landing when we did. 3 11 o'clock A.M. It rained 
and the wind blew nearly all night. Thought that we would pull out 
this morning, got ready, found the water had fallen so as to leave our 
raft on the ground, which detained us about an hour. By this time 
the wind commenced blowing again. Captain Martin concluded to 
hold on a short time to see whether it would blow so as to keep us 
from running. The longer we waited the harder it blew and now 
it blows a perfect gale. We will not leave here until evening. The 
Steamer Stephen Decatur!? just passed on her way to Pitt, it being 
the first side wheel boat we have seen this season. She was loaded 
to the guards. Her loading was principally cotton. Evening. The 
wind continues to blow. We will not leave here tonight. Some of 


15 Freedom, Pa.—twenty three miles northwest of Pittsburgh on the Ohio 
River. The town started when boat yards were moved to the location 
from Philipsburg, now Monaca, Pa., in 1832. Before 1856, rnore than 
seventy boats had been built at the Freedom yards. Today the yards are 
covered by part of the refinery of the Valvoline Oil Company, a division 
of Ashland Oil & Refining Company. 


16 Economy, Pa.—sixteen miles northwest of Pittsburgh, now Ambridge, 
Pa. Economy was the final home of the followers of George Rapp, called 
The Harmony Society. First settling in Butler County in 1804, eleven 
years later the group moved to New Harmony, Indiana, but in 1827 re- 
turned to Pennsylvania. They had a five mile frontage along the Ohio 
River with a depth of one mile. When in Indiana they built their own 
steamboat and christened it the “William Penn.” 


17 Wellsville, Ohio—fifty two miles below Pittsburgh. This was a busy 
shipping center during the steamboat era and today potteries and tile 
plants are located here. Wellsville is the nearest point on the Ohio to 
Lake Erie and the home of the famous River Museum, housing a collec- 
tion of river memorabilia. The town was founded in 1795 and was for 
years known as “The Gateway to the Western Reserve.” 


18 Mouth of Yellow Creek—fifty five miles below Pittsburgh. On the 
south bank of this stream was the home of the famous Mingo, Chief Logan. 


19 Steamer Stephen Decatur—built on the Monongahela River at Belle 
Vernon, Pa., in 1857. This 308 ton side-wheeler often made direct trips 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. Dismantled in 1866. 
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the boys took the pains to measure the dimensions of our raft this aft- 
ernoon, found the surface to contain one acre eighty-five rods and fif- 
teen feet. It contains sixteen hundred thousand feet of boards, two 
hundred thousand of shingles and five hundred thousand lath, which 
makes as large an amount of lumber as ever floated down the Ohio 
River in one fleet. 4 At about nine o'clock last night the wind ceased 
to blow. All hands were called to pull out, untie our lines, but the 
raft did not move. What the trouble was we could not imagine, but 
on examination found a large snag under the shore string about the 
middle. We worked until midnight to get it off, but did not suc- 
ceed, concluded to let it rest until morning. This morning at sun- 
rise all hands were called and after two hours’ hard work succeed- 
ed in getting clear of the snag. The wind blows harder today than 
it did yesterday. We will not leave here before evening and not then 
unless the wind stops blowing. 5 The wind blew all last night. It 
commenced snowing about two o'clock and this morning the snow was 
about one inch deep on the raft. The wind calmed about nine o'clock. 
We thought we could keep her off the banks, so we untied the lines, 
fought her for twenty-five miles, and at five o'clock blew ashore just 
below the village of Wellsburg,2° put out our lines and stopped her. 
It has blown more or less all day, has snowed some and it is still blow- 
ing. 6th We are yet at Wellsburg and the wind is still blowing. This 
is a money making trip. This makes five days since we left Pitt and 
we have run about eighty miles, and twenty days from Warren and 
we are not half way to our destination. This beats all trips down the 
river that I have ever experienced. We shall leave this port as soon 
as the wind will admit. 7th The wind ceased blowing about one 
o'clock this morning. We pulled out at two; at four the wind com- 
menced blowing again and continued to blow pretty strong, but not 
strong enough to oblige us to land until nearly two o'clock P.M., when 
it drove us ashore at the foot of Crave Creek bend.2!_ The weather 
20 Wellsburg, Va.—seventy eight miles below Pittsburgh and now West 
Virginia. Settled as early as 1772 when the three Cox brothers built a 
rude shelter along the river bank. Because of the fine river landing here, 
during the steamboat days Wellsburg flourished with boatyards and huge 
warehouses for freight handling. The first attempt at flood control on 
the Ohio was made here when two flood walls were built in 1829; they 


have prevented much damage ever since. 
21 Crave Creek Bend—107 miles below Pittsburgh and Big Crave and 


Little Crave Creeks enter the river at this bend. A short distance up Big 
Crave Creek is the largest Indian mound to be found in the United States 
being 40 rods in circumference. 
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had moderated very much since morning. It is now quite warm and 
smoky. If it was not for the wind it would be a very nice day. We 
have run about thirty miles today. 8th At half past six o'clock last 
night the wind having calmed, we pulled out, ran all night. Day- 
light dawned on us at the head of the reach. ‘Today has been a calm 
one. We are now 2 oclock 20 minutes at the head of Brothers Is- 
land.22, The prospects are very fair. Grain looks well, especially 
wheat, peach trees are in blossom, the apple, maples and several other 
kinds of trees are beginning to leave out. Things look quite green 
and pleasant. 7 o'clock P.M. At 3 o'clock my watch came off, lay 
down. The first thing we heard was the pilot calling all hands out 
to help land. The wind had raised so as to drive us ashore about three 
miles above the head of Duval’s Island.23 We landed at six o'clock. 
All hands are turned in improving their time in sleeping for we ex- 
pect to leave this port before many hours. 9th Left Duval’s last night 
at 9 o'clock, ran all night. It was very cold. There was the heaviest 
frost this morning I think that 1 ever saw. Daylight dawned on us at 
the foot of Blennerhasset Island.2* The day has been very fine. We 


are now five o'clock opposite Ravenswood, Va.?> Clouds are gath- 


22 Brothers Island—reallv a group of three islands eighteen miles above 
Marietta, Ohio, and called Upper, Middle, and Lower Brothers. The is- 
lands are just below Newport, Ohio, and since the 1850’s one of them has 
beccme part of the land along the West Virginia shore. At this time the 
largest island is farmed by William Greenwood. 

23 Duval’s Island—just above Marietta, Ohio, which town was established 
at the mouth of the Muskingum River in 1786, making it the oldest com- 
munity in Ohio. The crescent-shared is.arnd. over a mile long, was orig- 
inally Kerr’s Island, named for Matthew Kerr, an early settler at this lo- 
cation before the arrival of the Ohio Ccmpany of Associates; he was mur- 
dered by the Indians. For meny ‘ears it was called Duval’s Island but is 
now known as Marietta Island and is under cultivation. 


24 Blennerhassett Island—194 miles below Pittsburgh, just below the en- 
trance of the Little Kanawha River into the Ohio. In 1798, wealthy and 
erratic Harman Blennerhassett, purchased the upper end of Backus Is- 
land, moved his library, scientific equipment, and wife, into an impressive 
mansion, and withdrew from the world for philosophical concentration. 
Aaron Burr was entertained here and wrote General James Wilkinson 
that his private expedition would rendezvous at Blennerhassett’s. While 
his actions have never been understood, Blennerhassett was a well edu- 
cated man having both B.A. and LL.B. degrees from Trinity College in 
Dublin. 


25 Ravenswood, Va.—now West Virginia. 221 miles below Pittsburgh. 
A frame hotel, still in business, was erected in the 1840’s. An early road 
came from Parkersburg to Ravenswood, crossed the ferry, and continued 
down the Ohio shore to Pomeroy, Ohio. There is still a ferry at Ravens- 
wood. The construction of an aluminum plant nearby is expected to 
make this a boom area. 
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ering; it looks as if it might rain. 10th Last evening the heavens 
were darkened with clouds and at 9 o'clock the rain commenced fall- 
ing. We had several showers during the night. Daylight dawned on 
© Had one heavy shower this afternon. The 
weather is warm with some fog. We are now 4 o'clock P.M. at the 
Magnolia Farm 290 miles from Pitt.2”_ 11th The forepart of last night 
was as fine an evening as I ever saw. It was quite warm and very 


us at Point Pleasant.2 


still. ‘There was not a breath of air stirring until after midnight. My 
watch was off at twelve o'clock, turned in and slept sound until four 
o'clock when we were aroused by the pilot calling all hands to their 
oars saying that the wind had raised and was driving us into Hang- 
ing Rock bend?® and that we were like to have trouble. All hands 
rushed out, some without coats, hats, or boots. I managed to get my 
boots but not my hat or coat. Every man did his best while the cap- 
tain urged us on by saying “hold her out hard boys or she will strike,” 
but pulling could not save her. She struck the rock; a crash was 
heard and four strings passed on riddling the couplings from one 
end of the raft to the other, leaving two strings on the rock. We landed 
the four strings that did not stick just below the rock, went and 
swung the other off, dropped it half a mile below, went back and got 
the part first landed, dropped it alongside, ate our breakfast then 
swung the forward piece of the string that struck the rock, coupled it 
on, straightened the raft and now 10 o'clock A.M. we are ready to 
start as soon as the wind stops blowing. The raft was under the com 


mand of Eben Dean? when she struck. 12th Left Hanging Rock at 


26 Point Pleasant, Va—now West Virginia. 261 miles below Pittsburgh. 
Standing on a promontory shaped like a spear, with the Ohio River border- 
ing one side and the Great Kanawha the other, this place became famous 
after the building of shipyards about 1840. It was named by George 
Washington who camped nearby in 1770. 


27 Magnolia Farm—in the vicinity of Crown City, Ohio, but otherwise 
no specific point in the region is today recognized as Magnolia Farm as 
referred to by Putnam. 


28 Hanging Rock Bend—323 miles below Pittsburgh. In the 1830's this 
general location was temporarily, because of ore deposits, the center of 
the iron industry. The boom continued until the close of the Civil War 
but as the deposits gave out, the Pittsburgh-Youngstown area came to the 
fore. Ironton, Ohio, was the center of the Hanging Rock area which takes 
its name from a towering 400 foot cliff of sandstone overlooking the bend 
in the river. 


29 Eben Dean—originally from Chautauqua County, New York. He mov- 
ed to Russellburg, now Russell, Warren County, Pennsylvania, where he 
was a farmer, raftsman, and later owned and operated the hotel there. 
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half past two this morning. Had two pretty hard thunder storms 
this afternoon. We are now 5 o'clock just below Brush Creek Island.3° 
This has been the first very warm day we have had. Everything 
looks green and beautiful. 13th Ran all night last night, had good 
luck, daylight dawned on us at Point Pleasant, passed Cincinnati at 
twelve o'clock. The day is warm and sultry with occasional showers. 
The river is rising. At Cincinnati it has raised about twelve feet. 14th 
About dark last evening clouds began to gather and occasional flashes 
of lightning denoted that we were to have rain. The wind com- 
menced blowing and shortly after midnight the storm broke on us in 
all its fury, the wind howling as if it was determined to move the wa- 
ters of the river to its very bottom. The vivid lightning’s flashing 
and the reverberating peals of thunder combined to make it rather a 
dismal night. At daylight we landed opposite the mouth of the Ken- 
tucky River.3!_ The water having risen so much we could not land 
the whole raft at once, uncoupled it, landed one half, dropped the 
other below and landed it. At five o'clock all things being arranged 
so as to be safe, we sought our berths to obtain some rest and sleep, 
it having been thirty hours since we had any, and we were obliged 
to stand to our oars all the time. I must confess that I was about as 
tired as I like to be. The water has arisen about two feet since 
morning. The wind is still blowing. 15th At dark last evening the 
wind calmed; at eleven o'clock we pulled out. Commenced blow- 
ing again quite early. At eight o'clock A.M. it blew so hard as to 
oblige us to land at the head of Eighteen Mile Island.32 The weather 
has changed cool, the rain is over for the present, the water has arisen 
about fifteen feet. We expect to leave here this evening if the 
wind stops blowing. 16th Left Eighteen Mile Island at two o'clock 
this morning with one half of our raft, landed at Louisville at nine 
o'clock, went to the Union Hotel? and took breakfast, then went 


30 Brush Creek Island—388 miles below Pittsburgh and eleven miles be- 
low Vanceburg, Kentucky. In earlier days steamboats were built near the 
mouth of Brush Creek which comes into the river from the Ohio side at 
the foot of the island and is not navigable. 


31 Kentucky River—enters the Ohio eighty miles below Cincinnati; it 
rises in the Cumberland Mountains and flows 200 rapid miles between 
high banks. 


32 Eighteen Mile Island—so named because it is eighteen miles above 
Louisville. 


33 Union Hotel, Louisville, Ky.—it was located between Preston and Jack- 
son Streets, probably at 403-405 East Fulton. A favorite hotel for raftsmen. 
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on board the steamer Jacob Strader.34 She left the wharf at two 
o'clock. Arrived at Wesport?> at half past two, expect to leave here 
with the other half of the raft this evening. The wind has blown 
some today but not very hard. 17th Our pilot concluded not to leave 
in the evening, but wait until the after part of the night so as make 
our landing after daylight. At one o'clock we pulled out and at half 
past six landed alongside the other part of our raft. Went to the Un- 
ion for breakfast, saw several of our friends from Pine Grove.3® 
Among the number were G. W. Taber, D. M. Martin, and some 
others. At eleven we went on board the steamer Telegraph No. 3.37 
At twelve o'clock left the wharf and we are now on our way home 
after being absent thirty-two days. The weather is uncommonly cold 
for the season, especially in this climate. It snowed quite hard in 
Louisville today. We are now two o'clock at the foot of Eighteen Mile 
Island. 18th Arrived in Cincinnati at one o'clock this morning. At 
five o'clock left the boat, took breakfast at an eating saloon at the 
corner of Water St. and Broadway,3* bought our tickets and at eight 
took passage on the Cincinnati and Dayton Road for Clyde; thence 
by the Cleveland & Toledo to Cleveland and then on the Lake Shore 
to Westfield.39 19th Arrived at Westfield about three o'clock this 


34 Steamer Jacob Strader—this huge 347 foot steamer was built especially 
for the Louisville-Cincinnati trade in 1853 and was owned by the U. 8. 
Mail Line Carrier. In 1859 Charles Dittman was Master. 


35 Westport, Ky.—114 miles below Cincinnati and immediately above 
Eighteen Mile Island. It is an old town where much trade was carried 
on in the adjoining Kentucky farming region. 


36 Putnam is referring to Pine Grove Township north of Warren, Pa., 
in which the main village was Russellburg, now Russell. Many lumbermen 
came from Pine Grove as Conewango Creek flowed through the township 
and it was a natural point for making up rafts. 


37 Steamer Telegraph No. 3—built at Cincinnati in 1853 for the U. 8. 
Mail Line Company and operated between Cincinnati and Louisville along 
with the “Jacob Strader”. For years she held the upstream speed record 
between Louisville and Cincinnati, nine hours and fifty-one minutes. 


38 Cincinnati (eating saloon at corner of Water & Broadway)—the res- 
taurant mentioned was in the general area of the Levee, heavily pat- 
ronized by the rivermen. 


39 Westfield, N. Y—situated on ground sloping back from Lake Erie, this 
area is famous as “the grape belt” of Chautauqua County. Relics of pre- 
historic culture have been found in the region. 
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morning, took breakfast at the Westfield House, walked to Mayville*® 
a distance of seven miles, took passage on board the steamer C. C. 
‘Dennis*!, arrived at Jamestown about two o'clock, hired a team to 
take us home, arrived home six o'clock P.M. 20th At home. Noth 
ing of importance happened during the day. 


40 Mayville, N. Y.—county seat of Chautauqua County and located at the 
-+head of famous Chautauqua Lake. Main headquarters point for the Hol- 
land Land Company under William Peacock commencing in 18]© In past 
years, lake steamers plied between Mayville and Jamestown, N. Y. regularly. 


’ 41 Steamer C. C. Dennis—built at Mayville and launched April 24, 1856. 
It was 125 feet long, 26 feet wide, and was estimated to carry 200 tons. 
,Named in honor of the superintendent of the Buffalo and State Line Rail- 
‘road. Dismantled in 1863. 














THE FRANK H. SHIRAS LETTERS, 1862-1865 


EDITED BY WALLACE F. WORKMASTER* 


HE War Between the States was essentially the translation into 

military terms of a political problem, nationalism versus section- 

alism, and its foremost issues, the territorial extension of slavery 
and the nature of the Union. These questions, so long the province of 
the politicians, became the prime concern of the masses of both the 
Union and the Confederacy when the first gun opened fire upon Fort 
Sumter on April 12, 1861. Peaceful secession or peaceful preservation 
of the Union were no longer possible; indeed, four years of bloody, 
desperate, human conflict and the stimulation of enduring hatreds took 
place before solutions of the major political issues were reached at 
\ppomattox Court House. 


Initially, men of the North and the South responded to the calls 
f their respective governments with wild, almost fanatic, bursts of 
patriotism. Most of the new volunteer soldiers expected the war to be a 
short, romantic excursion replete with glorious conclusion, but after 
First Manassas, Shiloh, and the Peninsular Campaign the veteran fight- 
ing men of neither side retained many illusions about the character of 
the hostilities. It readily became apparent that sublime Rebel defiance 
and grim Yankee determination were involved in a supremely serious 


contest. 


Among the many volunteers who signed the muster rolls of the 
Union Army during the sobering summer of 1862 was Frank H. 
Shiras,! who joined the center section of Hampton’s Battery F, Inde- 
pendent Pennsylvania Light Artillery, and was sworn into Federal 
service on August 12.2 The original sections of the battery were organ- 





Mr. Workmaster is Associate Historian of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commissicn in Harrisburg. A teacher and archivist, he is president 
emeritus of the History Round Table and a member of the Council of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association. 

| Frank H. Shiras was born at Pittsburgh in 1830, the son of George Shiras, 
sr nd £Lliza Herron. He had two younger brothers, George, Jr., born in 1832, 
and Oliver Perry, born in 1833. His father’s family was active in many-en- 
deavors since arriving at Pittsburgh in 1795, most notably the Pittsburgh 
Point Brewery. His mother’s father was the third pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Pittsburgh. Frank died at Los Angeles, California, in 1913. 


2 William Clark, History of Hampton Battery F, Independent Pennsyl- 
vania Liyht Artillery, (Akron: The Werner Co., 1909), 74. 
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ized at Pittsburgh in October, 1861, and the group was employed in 
the Shenandoah Valley between 1861 and 1862. The new center sec- 
tion joined the veteran portions of the unit shortly after the battle of 
Cedar Mountain and prior to the crushing defeat of John Pope’s Fed- 
eral Army of Virginia by Robert E. Lee’s Confederate Army of North- 
ern Virginia at the battle of Second Manassas. The center section of 
Hampton’s Battery F missed the critical battles of South Mountain and 
Antietam where the remainder of the unit saw action, and during the 
winter of 1862-63 the group encamped successively on Bolivar Heights 
near Harpers Ferry, close to Fairfax Station, and at Aquia Creek Land- 
ing. Engaged at Chancellorsville, the battery lost its commander, Cap- 
tain Robert B. Hampton, who was killed on May 3, 1863, as Lee's 
troops overwhelmed “Fighting Joe” Hooker's Army of the Potomac.3 
At Gettysburg on July 2 the unit was stationed in the Peach Orchard 
salient and on July 3 it was situated on the left center of George Gordon 
Meade’s battleline near the focus of Lee’s controversial frontal assault. 
After several minor engagements, Hampton’s Battery F was transferred 
back to the Shenandoah Valley in 1864 where most of its time was 
spent in quarters near Harpers Ferry. In April, 1865, the battery re- 
turned to the East, being posted at Washington.* 

A number of years before the war, the entire Shiras family be- 


came the close friends of Romelius L. Baker, senior trustee of the Har- 
mony Society.> The relationship grew, and Frank’s brother, George, 
Jr., a promising young member of the Pittsburgh bar, won the gratitude 
of the Society for his defense of their interests in the case of Davidson 
versus the Harmony Society. Naturally, the young soldier in Hamp- 
ton’s Battery F wrote to Baker as a friend of his family during his three 
year term of military service. Baker was an austere yet kind!y old gen- 


3 Unfortunately, no letter by Shiras describing this battle was found 
in the Harmony Society Archives. 


4 Clark, History of Hampton Battery F, passim; cf. John N. Boucher, 
ed., A Century and a Half of Pittsburgh and Her People, II, (n. p.: The 
Lewis Publishing Co., 1908), 178, and Charles S. Howell et al., History of 
Pittsburgh and Environs, II, (New York: The American Historical So- 
ciety, 1922), 254. 


5 George Shiras, III, Justice George Shiras, Jr., of Pittsburgh, edited and 
compiled by Winfield Shiras, (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1953), 38 ff. 





6 n. a., Encyclopedia of Contemporary Biography of Pennsylvania, III, 
‘New York: Atlantic Publishing & Engraving Co., 1898), 148. 
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tleman who headed a communal group consciously opposed to the direct 
participation of its own members in warfare; nevertheless, the Harmony 
Society was dedicated completely to the support of the Federal cause on 
the homefront and Baker was anxious to obtain firsthand information 
on the progress of Yankee fortunes at the battlefront. Using keen 
observation and vivid description, Shiras supplied Baker with a series 
of accounts that retain their intrinsic interest and vitality almost one 
hundred years after their composition. 


A group of these letters came to light during the reorganization of 
the Harmony Society Archives at Old Economy in 1953, and, with the 
realization that these manuscripts constitute an exceptionally graphic 
record of individual military experience during the War Between the 
States, they were prepared for publication in their entirety. Every 
attempt was made to reproduce these letters in the most literal manner; 
however, difficulties arose from the fact that modern printing is unable 
to recreate a longhand manuscript exactly. Original spelling and punc- 
tuation were retained without change, and capitalization was repro- 
duced as accurately as possible. The erratic character of punctuation, 
capitalization, and spacing necessitated the arbitrary indication of prob- 
able sentences through the insertion of blank spaces within the text. 
Each of the letters is headed by an archival code denoting the initials of 
the sender and the receiver, the name of the archive, the type of manu- 
script (Autograph Letter Signed), and the number of the document. 


FHS-RLB:HSA:ALS:I 
Washington City 








Sept. 3. 1862 
Mr RL Baker ) 
) 
Economy Pa _ ) 
Dear Sir 








It is Now Nearly one Month Since our Section of the Hampton Battery 
left Pittsburgh, we Numbered fifty two Men on leaving, at Harris- 
burg we were Sworen into the United States Service, and furnished 
with uniforms, we then went by rail road to Baltimore from thence 
to Washington City, after Spending a day in looking at the City, we 
ent by bees down the Potomac to Alexandria at which place we Seen 
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the Hotel in which the lamented Ellsworth was killed,” it is Now 
used as a hospital for the Sick and wounded. 


From Alexandria we went by Rail Road to Culpepper, found the town 
full of wounded Men from the battle at Cedar Mountain, Saw Many 
dreadful Sights every house and all the churches being cramed full of 
the wounded we then Started and Marched fifty Miles to Front Royal 
where our Cannon were, but found our troops just ready to March back 
to join Popes army. 


So we turned and Marched back to Kellys Ford on the Rapahannock 
River arriving on Friday afternoon here our Section of fifty two Men 
were armed with Muskets and furnished with forty rounds of ball Cart- 
ridge, about five O clock the battle began General Seigel was in 
Command,? after they had been fighting about an hour we were told 
to charge we rushed up the road, and Met Gen Seigel on Horseback he 
Called to us in English to come on we then followed him through a 
Corn feild but the rebels had retreated across the river we Stood Near 
the bank in a Swamp, for about two hours but None of us were either 
killed or wounded, the Cannon Shot and Shell passed close over our 
heads Cut off trees as thick as My body, Many Men and horses were 
killed all round us, I saw a Shell Strike a horse just under the Sad- 
dle the horse fell on the Man and the Man died before Morning 
although the Shell did Not touch him, about Nine O clock both Sides 
Stoped fighting. 


The Next day we Started and Marched to Catleitt Station, here four 
of our Men and five of our Mules were taken by the rebels, we then 
retreated to Manassa Junction,!® here we remained a day our army 


7 Emer E. Ellsworth was the young organizer of the colorful United 
States Zouave Cadets, a Chicago militia unit that made a tremendous 
impre:sion on the country just prior to the outbreak of the war. Com- 
missioned a colonel, Elisworth formed the First New York Fire Zouaves in 
i961; he was killed by the keeper of a hotel at Alexandria, Virginia, in May 
of that year after he had entered the building to remove a Confederate 
flag flying from its roof. Ellsworth was probably the first popular hero to 
become a martyr of the Northern cause. 

8 Major General JohnPope’s command in the East during the summer 
of 1862 was the Army of Virginia. He was ridiculed for his bombastic 
proclamations and his dispatches dated “Headquarters in the Saddle.” 

9 Major General Franz Sigel earned most of his reputation in the Shen- 
andoah Valley where he was defeated repeatedly. He was eventually re- 
placed by Major General David Hunter who fared little better. 

10 The reference is to Manasses Junction, the meeting point of the Man- 
asses Gap Railroad and the Orange & Alexandria Railroad. 
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was fighting all day under Gen Seigel and held their ground, our Bat- 
tery lost one Man killed, one had both legs Shot off at the knee’s, one 
lost an arm, and Some five or Six were taken prisoners, they also Cap- 
tured from our Battery one Cannon and knocked the wheels off another 


with Solid Shot. 


It was a dreadful fight we lost about Eight Thousand Men killed 
wounded & missing The rebels would rush right up on to the Cannon, 
Swearing and Cursing at us for being damed Yankee’s, they are afraid 


of Nothing and fight like devils. 


The Next day they attacked our troops under M¢ Dowell took forty of 
our Cannon and drove us off the feild, the Next day our Battery was 
ordered to leave the army and March to Washington City and get New 
Cannon and Seventy five fresh horses. We reached here last Monday 
Night and are encamped Near the Capitol, as Soon as we get out 
Cannon and horses we will join the army again. 


It is enough to Make a Man Sick to See the Suffering that is Caused 
by this war, a Constant Stream of wounded Men is Coming in from 
the army, the Rebels load their Muskets with a ball & three buck Shot 
which Scatter and wound a great Number of Men. 


Virginia is fast becoming a desert Not one house in ten has any one 
in it, all have gone South, in a March of two hundred Miles I did 
Not See five young Men, they are all to a Man in Jacksons army, all 
the fences are burnt up, No farming whatever going on, in the last 
three weeks I have Not Seen three hundred acres of Corn. I can tell 
you Mr Baker the whole population will be forced to leave Eastern Vir- 
ginia before Winter or starve. The State is ruined. Both armies are tak- 


ing everything they find. 


Excuse this Scrawl as I have but little time to Myself and a Camp is but 
a poor place for letter writing. 


Please and remember Me to all My friends in Economy, and let Me 
hear from you by letter at your Earliest Convenience, My Address is 
as follows 
[Endorsed] F H Shiras 
Hamptons Battery Banks Division 
via Washington City. 


Bad News Mr Baker, the army has fallen back to the banks of the 
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Potomac, we have just learned that Banks & Seigel are at the chain 
Bridge seven Miles above the City, this May be false Cannot Say, the 


whole City is in an uproar. 


But I must close, so wishing that the dread realities of war May Not 
be Carried into the good State of Pennsylvania as has been threatened 
by the rebels 

I remain your friend 


[Endorsed] F H Shiras 





FHS-RLB:HSA:ALS:II 





Vion Gy 
October Ist 1862 

Mr R L Baker 

Dear Sir 








We are Still in this City, that is the Center Section of the Battery under 
Command of Lieut N. A. Harbours,!! the other two Sections are at 
Maryland Heights, they have been in the late fights, had three Men 


wounded, and three horses killed. 


we are waiting for horses, they are very hard to get, we have every 
thing else ready for action. 


When we first Came to washington we Made a bad location for our 
Camp down on what is Called the Island,!2_ Nearly all of us became 
Sick, two of our Men have died, one a young Mr Lee of Pittsburgh 
Merchant Tailor, the other a Son of Mr Nevin of Sewickley,!3 the 
bodies have both been embalmed and Sent to Pittsburgh. We have 
changed our Camp and are Now located on Capitol Hill and hope to 
be More healthy. 


Washington is full of Sick and wounded Soldiers, all the churches 
but three have been turned into Hospitals So has the Patent Office 
and also the Capitol buildings, City Hall and a large Number of 
Private houses. 

11 The reference is to Second Lieutenant Alfred N. Harbours. 

12 Southwest Washington, divided from the other sections of the city 


by an old canal, was known popularly as the Island. 


13 The young men were Private Richard H. Lee and Corporal William 
I. Nevin. 
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The heat here is intense, and No rain has fallen for two Months Every 
thing is Covered with dust 


I have had a fine chance for Seeing the City, and have visited every 
thing worth Seeing, Among other Curiosities, I have Seen the Coat 
in which General Jackson fought the battle of New Orleans, the Print- 
ing Press on which Ben Franklin worked when a boy, The Bear Skin 
dress in which Dr Kane Made his trip to the North Pole, An entire 
Suit of clothes woren by General Washington his Tent, Sword, Camp 
chest Tea Urn &c, also the war Saddle of Baron Stuben used by him 
in the war of the Revolution. Also a lot of fine Silk robes, two Splendid 
Swords and two Saddles, bridles & horse trappings presented to James 
Buchanan & General Cass by the Japanese Commisioners when they 
were in washington a year or So ago, and any amount of other Curiosi- 
ties to great to Mention. 


I yesterday Mr Baker received My first promotion being Made Ist Cor- 
poral of the Section, and Gunner on the first Gun, In time of battle, 
I will have entire Control of the Gun, pointing the Gun, giving the 
command to fire &c, it requires Steady Nerves, good eye, and a Man 
to be a good judge of distances, So as to know what kind of fuse and 
Shell to use. 


I have been Sick Some, but at present am well and hearty. 


Please remember Me to Mr Henritzy, Mr Lentze, Beam Sylvestus and 
all other friends!* also Squire Irons, tell him I shall write him Some 
of these days. 


My best regards to yourself 


Ever your friend 


[Endorsed] Frank H Shiras 


Hamptons Battery Washington DC. 


14 The two prominent members of the Harmony Society mentioned were 
Jacob Herrici and Jonathan Lentz. 
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FHS-RLB:HSA: ALS: III 


Camp on Bolivar 
Heights Nov 29th/62 
R L Baker Esq ) 
Economy Pa _—) 
Dear Friend 





For Some time I Date been intending writing you ‘te have been So 


busy as Not to be able. 


In your last letter you Made Some enquiries about the Condiction of 
the Washington Monument, all work was Suspended on it when I 
was in Washington City, and it looked truly desolate, everything being 
Covered up under Canvass, No work has been done for about a 
year Nor can I give you any information as regards the resumption of 
work on it, It is high enough to Make quite a Show as you view the 


City from the dome of the Capitol. 


We are located on top of Bolivar Heights, a hill about as high above 
Harpers Ferry as the vineyard hill is above your town, all the woods 
have been Cut down for three Miles in every direction So we May 
have a fair chance to Shoot, rifle pits and breast works have been 
Made clear across from the Potomac river to the Shenandoah, about 
four Miles, Harpers Ferry is located just like Pittsburgh between the 


two rivers. 


Knapps Pittsburgh Battery is Camped just Next [to] us, and a Battery 
from the State of Maine below us, Making Eighteen Guns, in all, four 
are Brass twelve pounders the rest are ten pound rifle Cannon, throw- 
ing Shell four Miles in any direction!® On Maryland Heights just 
across the Potomac we have a large Number of heavy Guns all fixed 
for instant action, then we have a force of Sixteen thousand infantry, 
all armed with the rifled Musket & Sword bayonet, under the Com- 
mand of Major General Slocum, this large force is Called the 12th 
army Corp, and is again divided into three divisions, we belong to the 
Second division Commanded by General John W Geary, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Kansas and at one time a resident of Westmoreland County 
Penn®. The weather has been very fine here all fall, Not very Cold, 
just Such weather as our Generals like but Still very little has been 
done towards whipping the rebels, 


15 Hampton’s Battery F normally was equipped with six ten-pound Par- 
rott rifled cannon. 
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Last week I done Some Shooting at Some rebel Cavalery they were 
about two Miles off on a hill, they Soon ran after we began firing, but 
I do Not know if I hit any of them or Not. 

I think we will remain here all winter we are Now building a log 
Stable for our horses & preparing for Cold weather. 

I Shall live in a tent all winter, by keeping big fires we Shall keep 
from freezing. 

The people here are all rebels they hate us bitterly, and appear deter- 
mined to fight to the last, the women are the worst, they declare they 
will tight atter the Men are all killed rather than give up. 

The removal of Gen M¢Clelland gives almost general Satasfaction to 
the army here, and I hope May be for good, and that General Burn- 
sides May take Richmond by New-Years day,'® Still we Must have 
due patience You know the old Saying “Rome was Not built in a day,” 
and I fear the taking of Richmond will require time and a vast loss 
of life. 

Before long I think our Battery will take a March up to Winchester to 
See if Jackson has left the Shenandoah Valley or Not, it is hard telling 
where he is, he Marches So fast, he is hard to Catch We May have 
Some fighting to do before getting back. If So I Shall write you full 
particulars if 1 am Not killed Myself. 

Father is having a great time fishing at Dubuque one day he Caught 
fifty waite Salmon, 

Miy .cati: -ontunues good and Since Cold weather Set in I am be- 
coming quite fat. 
Remember Me to all friends in Economy, and hoping this May find 
you in good health and wishing you long life and happiness, here and 
here after 
I remain 
Your friend 
[Endorsed] F H Shiras 
P.S 
Please write Me Soon and address to F H Shiras 12th Army Corps, 
Hamptons Battery, via Washington City 

16 This expression on the occasion of the removal of Major General 
George Brinton McClellan is surprising in view of the general esteem in 
which “Little Mac” is said to have been held by his troops. See Warren 


W. Hassler, Jr., General George B. McClellan: Shield of the Union, (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957), passim. 
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FHS-RLB:HSA:ALS:IV 
Camp Near Fair Fax Station Va 
Dece 25th 1862 








R L Baker Esq ) 

) 
Economy Pa __) 

Dear Sir 

Yours dated on the Ninth Came duly to hand last Friday, we are Now 
encamped about one Mile from Fair Fax Station on the Alexandria & 
Orange Rail Road, and are distant fifteen Miles from washington City, 
and three Miles from Fair Fax Court House Va. 





This portion of the army is Called the 12th army Corp and is Com 
manded by Major General Slocum and Numbers about twenty thou- 
sand Men, divided into two divisions under Generals Geary & Wil- 
liams, we have a total artillery force of thirty Six Guns mostly ten 
pound Parrotts the balance are twelve pound Brass Guns. Our battery 
belongs to Gen Gearys Division. 


On the tenth of this Month we left Harpers Ferry, and Marched to 
Leesburg then to Fair Fax Court House then to the town of Dumfries 
Near the Potomac, here we found the rear guard of Seigels army and 
learned of the defeat of Burnsides at Fredericksburg, and received orders 
to fall back on or Near washington for fear of Jackson Making a flank 
Movement on the capital, We arrived here on last Friday after having 
Marched for ten days from daylight to dark, and experienced every kind 
of weather, first three inches of Snow and bitter Cold, then rain and 
Mud, Causing the roads to Cut up in a Most dreadful Manner, then 
it changed to Cold again, freezing the Mud on the top but our Guns 
and horses broke through every step, We only Marched Six Miles the 
last day from daylight to dark and part of the time had ten horses 
hitched to a Gun, we were also forced to do without tents Sleeping on 
the bare ground and having only one woolen blanket for a cover our 
Crackers also gave out and for two days I lived on raw fat pork & 
Coffee, Pork we find eats better on a March raw, than Cooked it is 
all fat and when Cooked Melts all away. We have Now got tents and 
are living pretty well, but will Not be allowed to build winter quar- 
ters, but be ready to March at any time to any place the Rebels May 
Make an attack. Or if Jackson Crosses the Mountains again we will 
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return to Harpers Ferry and be ready to keep him out of Maryland. 


This last defeat of ours is a Sad affair, and I fear will result in the inde- 
pendence of the South, How do you good people at home feel about 
it, does it Not begin to look as if fighting was of No use, and that the 
Sooner we Make peace the better The future looks dark to Me, I 
Can See No Cause for hoping when our Generals act as they do. And 
we are fast running into debt to Such an extent that every one will 
have to pay half his income to Support the Government & army. We 
have received No pay yet, and Many of the Men have Not got any for 
Six and Seven Months. 


My health is very good I weigh Now one hundred and Sixty one 


pounds a gain of twenty three pounds Since leaving home. 


And Now Mr Baker hoping you May all be enjoying a happy Christ- 
mas in Economy, and that this Miserable war May be ended ere another 
Christmas Comes round, I Send My kind regards to you one and 
all, My address is as below 

Your friend 


[Endorsed] Frank H Shiras 
Hamptons Pennsylvania Battery 
Gen Gearys Division 12th army Corp 
via Washington City DC. 


Please write soon 


FHSR-LB:HSA:ALS:V 

Acquia Creek Landing, Bank of the Potomac 

January 27th 1863 
Mr RL Baker ) 

) 
Economy Pa __) 
Dear Sir 

Yours dated January 12th enclosing your kind gift of five dollars was 
duly received, and you May depend it was Most welcome, we are Still 
without any pay whatever. 


we have been Elven days Marching from Fairfax to this place a distance 
of only forty Seven Miles, Never in My life do I wish to witness Such 
roads & Mud it rained on us day and Night for seven days, all My 
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clothes and blankets were Soacked, and at Night we had to lay down 
just as we were without tents or Covering and without any dry thing 
to put on. In Many places we had to put Sixteen horses to each Gun 
to pull them through and out of the Mud holes. Our Supply trains all 
Stuck fast, and were forced to throw out and leave any amount of boxes 
of Crackers barrells of pork & beans, and our line of March is lined 
with dead horses & Mules, all this was done So our Corp could join 
Gen Seigel and act as a reverse force in the great battle that was to have 
taken place at Fredericksburg last week, but the weather Spoiled all of 
General Burnsides plans and the attack has been given up. 


We Shall Most likely stay here Some weeks, we are about seventy Miles 
from washington City by river, and fifteen Miles from Fredricksburg 
by rail road, the government has built large warehouses and docks, and 
all the Supplies for the Army of the Potomac are received and Sent by 
rail road from here Nearly a hundred Sail Vessells Steamers and Canal 
boats Can be Seen from our Tent door, our waggons joined us last 
Night bringing our tents So we are once More under Shelter, It is quite 
warm and raining hard. 


We are Now part of General Seigels Command, his head quarters are 
at Stafford Court House Seven Miles inland from here, He came out 
to Meet us on our March, along with General Kane a brother of Doctor 
Kanes whose trip to the North Pole you have Most likely read, General 
Seigel looks very well, Much better than when I Saw him last fall, he 
will Now have about thirty five thousand Men under his Command, 
and it is Said will act as the Reserve Division to the army. But I think 
we will have No battle until Spring Comes and better roads, this last 
Move of the army has killed thousands of horses & Mules destroyed a 
large quantity of Stores, and the troops have endured very Much Suf 
fering and large Numbers will have to be Sent to the hospitals. 


The report today is that Hooker is in Command instead of Burnsides, 
I hope Mr Baker we May have Success, but I feel rather blue and un 
easy about the war, the troops are growing discontented Not being 
paid, and the Country cannot long Stand the expense, I think the re- 
sult will be knowen by June, if we do Not gain Some decided Milatary 
Success by that time, the South will win her independance. 


Tell Squire Irons I wrote him a letter from Fairfax, as | had promised 
So to do before leaving home. 
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My kind regards to you one and all, 
Ever your friend 

Please write me ) 

) [Endorsed] F H Shiras 
at your earliest ) 

) 
convience ) Hamptons Pennsylvania Battery 

Gearys Division 12th Army Corps 

via Washington City 


FHS-RLB:HSA:ALS:VI 
~ Acquia Creek = 

March 22sec 1863 

Sunday 
R L Baker Esq 

Dear Sir 

Yours dated March 19th I have just received, Yours written after your 
anniversary Never reached Me,!7 I have all along feared you had writ- 
ten, and it had Miscarried. Many letters do Not Come to hand. 


Our Camp here is quite a pleasant one, we are about one Mile from 
the rail road depot & Steam boat landing, the Potomac is about four 
Miles wide at this place and from the hill back of our Camp we have a 
Splendid view of the river for fully fifteen Miles up Stream, and four 
down. Stream. The Landing is full of Steam boats and Ships bringing 
forage and food for the army, our Corps was reviewed last week by 
General Hooker he expressed himself very well Satasfied with the look 
of the troops, He is full of Confidance and determined to have a big 
battle before long. we are expecting to March every day but the roads 
are Still very bad. I do hope we May for our Countrys Sake be able to 
bring this war to a close by Next fall, but we Shall have Some big bat- 
tles and hard fighting this Summer. 


lhere is about five thousand Sick Men in the hospitals two Miles below 
here at Wind Mill point, they are Mostly laying in large tents, the 
deaths average about twenty daily. 


17 Shiras was making reference to the anniversary of the Harmony So- 
ciety’s founding. 
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Our battery continues very healthy, Still we are Needing More 
Men, we Now Number one hundred and Seven, but Should have one 
hundred and fifty Six. Lieut Harbours will leave for Pittsburgh before 


long to get recruits. 


I had a letter from father yesterday he will return to Economy about 
the first of May, he and Mother are very well. 


The Money you Sent Me was very acceptable as at that time 1 was 
without a Cent and I thank you from My heart Mr Baker for being So 
kind and thoughtful and also for writing to Me as you have done, let- 
ters from friends are one of our Main pleasure’s here in the army. 


There is Still Some Snow on the ground but the Sun is Shining clear 
and warm today, and good weather Must Soon Come, then I hope we 
May Move forward and drive the rebel army from off the Soil of 
Virginia. 

Seigels Corps is encamped about four Miles to our right Seigel has Con- 
cluded to Still remain in the army, he has been wanting to resign, as 
he and Halleck do Not get along well, the whole army would be Sorry 


to See him leave, he is Considered one of our best fighting generals 


I See by the papers you had a visit from General Negely. 
Remember Me to all My friends in Economy I am glad to hear that 
you are all enjoying Such good health, I have lived this whole winter 
in a tent and have Slept on the ground every Night and yet I Never 
enjoyed better health In writing Me Mr Baker address as below and | 
think it will Come Safely to hand, I will write you whenever we begin 
to Move and fight if it So happens I escape without being hurt Myself 
Ever your friend 
[Endorsed] F H Shiras 
Hamptons Pennsylvania Battery 
Gearys Division 12th Army Corps 
via Washington City 
FHS-RLB:HSA: ALS: VII 
Acquia Creek 
April 20th 1863 
Mr R L Baker ) 
) 


Economy Pa) 


Dear Sir 
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Yours dated March 30th Came duly to hand, we are Still in Camp, 
although expecting to Move forward every hour against the rebs, we 
were already to Start last Tuesday but Something went wrong, I fear 
our repulse at Charleston has Stopped Hooker for the time being,'® 
Yesterday Halleck, Stanton, and Lincoln went up to the front, Showing 
that we will Soon I think have a big battle all the troops I See are eager 
for to go into battle, and if our generals only do their duty we Shall ! 
think Soon be in Richmond. 

The roads are good and the weather Mild, but as yet the grass has 
grown but little and everything is very backward for the time of year. 


Father & Mother will Soon be back with you. 


After we get to Marching and fighting, Mr Baker I Shall if Spared and 
keep My health, be able to write you concerning Matters of More inter- 
est than I Now Can laying here in Camp with little or Nothing to do. 
I Shall write you on every convient oppertunity. 


My kind regards to you all, and I truly hope you May all Continue to 
enjoy the good health you have always as a Society enjoyed, and that 
we May Soon be able to rejoice together over the final overthrow of 
the rebellion, if I am Spared to return in Safety to your peaceful town. 


We have had two balloons up for Several days, but what they See, is 
kept Secret. 


Please write Me when convient to yourself 
your friend 


[ Endorsed} F H Shiras 


FHS-RLB:HSA:ALS: VIII 
oe ae Camp Near Potomac Creek 
June 3rd 1863 


Mr R L Baker 





Dear Sir 
Yours of May 20th Came duly to hand we have once More changed 
our Camp being Now about two Miles back of Falmouth, We have 
18 The reference probably is to the attempts of the Union Navy under 


Admiral du Pont to capture Charleston, South Carolina, the symbol of 
secession. 
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had No rain for three weeks and the dust is almost unbearable the wind 
begins to blow Shortly after Sunrise and during the whole day we are 
enveloped in clouds of dirt & dust 

Our battery has been transfered from the 12th Corps to the Artillery 
Reserve Corps, Lieut Irish has been appointed Captain in place of our 
late lamented Captain and I think will Make a good officer!? he has 
Showen himself to be one of the bravest Men in the battery. 


Our Mail does Not Come to hand from Some Cause, Not More than 
a dozen of letters have been received by the whole battery Since the 


10th of May 


Our Camp is on the Fitzhugh Estate at one time the finest in Eastern 
Virginia and it was on this farm that Washington passed his youthful 
days, General Sickles has taken possession of the house as his headquar- 
ters the garden has been partly occupied as a burying ground by the 
Fitzhugh family for Many years and over the graves are Many hand- 
some Marble Monuements. 

But all is Now going to distruction every rod of fence burnt and all the 
wood cut down and burnt up for fire wood. 


In fact utter ruin is fast coming over this whole land, a vast treeless 
dusty plain Now reaches as far as you can See, with here and there a 
Solitary chimney Standing to Show where once Some house has been. 
Not hearing from father or Mother of late, I judge they Must be by 
this time back with you good people in Economy. I wrote Mother sev 
eral days ago Sending it in Care of brother George. 
The rebels on the other Side of the river have been very busy for the 
last two weeks improving their earthworks, they have every ford 
guarded by artillery. This army will Make No More until reinforced 
by the drafted Men. 
My kind regards to all friends in, and about Economy. 

Ever your friend 


[Endorsed] F H Shiras 


Address 


F H Shiras 
Hamptons Pennsylvania Battery 
Tompkins Volunteer Division of Artillery 


Reserves Army of the Potomac, Va 


19 The gentleman receiving the promotion was Nathaniel Irish. 
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FHS-RLB: HSA: ALS:IX 
Camp on Turnpike four Miles from Hagerstown Md 
[July 12, 1863] 
Mr R L Baker 
Dear Friend 











It has been Sometime Since I have written you. we have been So con- 
stantly on the Move for over a Month that letter writing has almost 
been impossible. 

About the Middle of June we broke up our Camp Near Fredricksburg 
Va and Marched to Fairfax Va, here we remained Several days, until 
we learned that Lee was in Maryland, we then Marched to Edwards 
Ferry where we crossed the Potomac on Pontoon bridges, then we 
Marched to Fredrick City Md, then by Woodsboro & Tanneytown 
into Pennsylvania just back of Gettysburg on Thursday Morning July 
2sec A battle had taken place the Night before between the rebels and 
the Ist and 11th Corps it was a bloody affair both the Corps behaved 
well but were at first overpowered, but the 12th Corps joined them and 
they drove the revels back about two Miles.?° 


Considerable fighting went on Thursday until about four O clock when 
our battery and about twenty More were ordered to the front, our post 
was in a peach orchard along Side of a fine two Story brick house we 
had barely got ready when the “rebs” charged with a Shout and also 
began firing with More than a hundred Cannon all along the line, in 
a few Minuets the Smoke was so thick I could Not See anything in 
front, under cover of this they ran a battery down within two hundred 
yards of us and poured load after load of grape on us, the peach tree 
branches were cut to atoms, the bullets flew round us like hail hun- 
dreds of infantry Men fell dying and dead around us, Adam Rath 
wheel driver on My Gun fell stone dead off his horse Shot through the 
head, Jacob Kersh fell his left leg toren off by a round Shot, John Her- 
bert dropped with a grape Shot in his leg, Captain Irish tumbled off 


20 These few sentences are an over-simplification of the battle of July 
1. The Confederates actually drove the Union I and XI Corps southward 
through the streets of the town from the battlefield of the first day toward 
Cemetery Hill where the Union XII Corps was held in reserve. The pur- 
suit was abandoned by the Confederates because General Lee was not 
yet on the field and on the pretext of approaching darkness. The Rebels 
then retired to reform their battleline in preparation for the battle of 
July 2, but the failure to press the retreating Union forces proved to be 
a major factor in the result of the battle of Gettysburg. 
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his horse Struck by a Shell on the left leg, horse after horse fell dying 
or dead, Six horses on Number 1— Gun fell dead all at once, we Now 
got the Command to fall back, just as the rebels charged on us they 
got all round our guns, but a New Hampshire regiment charged and 
drove the rebs back and Saved us all from being taken prisoners, we 
were forced to leave one gun having No horses to draw it off with, 


We Now went to the rear got a fresh Supply of powder and Shell, and 
Some Coffee to drink about ten O clock we hauled out in the dark as 
quiet as we Could and posted our guns on the left Center of the New 
battle line, as day broke we Could See a long line of rebel infantry 
and batteries drawen up 1300 yards distant, a few Shots only were fired 
during the Morning where we were but over on the right wing the 
fight was very heavy, the rebs charged No less than thirteen times but 
were always repulsed, About two O clock while we were all laying 
round taking it easy, two Signal guns were fired in quick Succession 
and before I Could get on My feet More than one hundred and fifty 
Cannon were discherged at us, then ensued an artillery fire on both 
Sides of the Most awful kind, it was one Never ending roar Shells 
{roped and exploded on the ground over our heads: back of us, and in 
front turn where you would the work of death was going on, Caisson 
after Caisson blew up horses fell by dozens Neighing and Making the 
Most unearthly of Sounds in their death agoney, in about forty Minuets 
More the order Came Cease firing, we Now lay still for fully a half 
hour, the rebels kept firing hewon er as hard as ever, The word Now 
Came down the line, prepare Cannister Shot, the seks are going to 
charge, fire only at the infantry. 


In five Minuets More we Saw a dark gray Solid Mass of Men Come 
Slowly out of the woods in the front they had to Cross two clover feilds 
to reach us, we Now poured Case Shell into them but still they Came 
on, at one place Near the right our Men gave way but Soon rallied for 
about five Minuets, Neither Side gave way, then Several hundred rebs 
dropped their Muskets and rushed hago our lines, Soon the whole of 
Long Streeths Division gave way,?! our Men Now charged and the 
rebs broke for the woods all this time their artillery kept pouring a 


21 Shiras was never at his best when identifying units of army organiza- 
tion, especially when they were from the Confederate States Army. Here 
he was referring to brigades from Lieutenant General James Longstreet’s 
Corps and the later reference to “Hill’s Men” concerns brigades from Lieu- 
tenant General A. P. Hill’s Corps. 
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Shower of Shell and grape on us, we Now turned our whole fire on 
them, but in ten Minuets More we Saw a Second line of Infantry Com- 
ing down on us this was Hills Men, they Soon broke however and 
ran for the woods we No began Shelling their batteries for over two 
hours the firing was incessant on both Sides, Most all My Men had 
left, all our officers had been hit and left the feild but Captain Irish, 
he found two of vur Men behind a large rock and Sent them to Me I 
had fired about five More round when a 24 pound shell burst right 
under the gun, all the Men fell, I thought dead, but only one Named 
Purdy was badly hurt,?? he was a Mass of blood & dirt, I and another 
Man picked him up and Carried him up behind a large rock here we 
found Frank Weyman laying Shot in the Mouth an awful looking 
object his head Swelled big as a bushel also Lieut Miller bullet through 
his leg Sargent Todd bullet in his leg, Basset hit in the Side Lieut Stev- 
inson hit on the head,?3 all were in a pile behind the rock to avoid the 
flying Shell, leaving Purdy with them I returned to My gun and Con- 
tinued firing until dark, 


We lay Still expecting an attack all Night but None took place about 
Eight O clock Next Morning another battery Came and releived us, 
and we went to the rear, Lee’s army was on the retreat and we Marched 
round by Fredrick City to this place, we are expecting a battle every 
hour. 


Our total loss was three Men killed twenty eight wounded, and five 
officers wounded thirty one horses killed and one gun lost. 


Day before yesterday a dreadful accident happened [to] us, one gun 
had been left loaded after the battle, one of our Men Not knowing it, 
tried a friction tube in it, it went off killing one of our best Men 
Named Charles Bright and badly wounding another.?* 


Henry Atwood from Pittsburgh arriving this Morning, he Came on 
with Will Weyman to hunt up Frank Weyman they found him at 
Baltimore alone, and badly in want of attention, our other Men are 
all Scattered in different hospitals. 


22 The reference is to Private Hugh Purdy. 
23 The men behind the rock were Second Lieutenant Joseph L. Miller, 
Sergeant (later First Lieutenant) Joseph B. Todd, and Corporal James 
Bassett. No record of a Lieutenant Stevinson appears on the battery roll. 
24 This accident occured on July 10, 1863, at Boonsboro, Maryland, and 
it permits the attachment of a positive date to this letter. 
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I have Not heard from father Mother or George Since the battle I have 
written a Number of times. 


My kind regards to you one & all in Economy Please and excuse all 
Mistakes as letter writing Surrounded by talking Noisy Soldiers is No 
easy Matter, please write Me at your earliest convience 
Your friend 
[Endorsed] F H Shiras 
Hamptons Pennsylvania Battery (Co F) 
Tylers Artillery Reserves, lst Brigade 
Army of the Potomac 


FHS-RLB:HSA:ALS:X 


Warrenton | Junction Va 
Sept 13th 1863 
Mr R L Baker 


Economy Pa 


Dear Sir 
I had intended writing you long ere this, but our daily life has been So 
dull and devoid of all interest Since the Maryland Campaign, that I 
have put off from day to day writing you hoping that More active 
Movements would Soon take place. 








We have been Six weeks in this Camp today doing Nothing but drill 
about two hours each day, our Camp is located on the edge of a large 
woods, the Country here is very flat, the Soil red Clay, in Summer 
water is very Scarse, but in the winter the whole Surface is More or 
less covered by water. 


The farms here are very large Mostly from fifteen to twenty five hun- 
dred acres, all the Negro’s have left for the North, or been Sent South 
by their Masters, No Crops of any account have been raised for the 
last two years Most all the houses are deserted, desolation Covers the 
whole of the Country, what few people are left are bitter rebels. 


Our battery Marched 286 Miles during the last Maryland Cam 
paign, We have Marched Since leaving Pittsburgh thirteen Months 
ago, about 1663 Miles. 


A heavy Cannonade is going on at the front today, our Men are Shell- 
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ing the rebel picket line I presume, as the rebels have become very Sav- 
age and cross of late Shooting our pickets every chance they get. We 
are Sadly in Need of Men in this army, the Conscripts are poor Soldiers 
as a Class, deserting on every chance and we fear in battle will be of 
very little account. War Matters in the South and West look favorable 
and even Charleston will Most undoubtly fall this Month. 


| had a visit day before yesterday from the Rev Mr [illeg.] whose family 
are Now with you at the hotel, he will visit Pittsburgh before long and 
lecture at Sewickley on the battle of Gettysburg. 


We Soldiers feel very anxious about the result of the fall elections in 
Ohio & Pennsylvania the Success of the Union Party is all important, 
every vote ought to be polled, 

The Success of the Peace Party will give the rebels fresh hope, and 
they will prolong the Struggle in hopes of a Compromise, but elect 
Curtin and Brough in Pennsylvania and Ohio this fall, and with rea- 
sonable luck by our armies, we will crush the Davis government and 
have true peace over the whole land by Next Summer. 


My kind regards to Mr Henrici and all other friends in Economy, 
Write Soon 
Ever your friend 
[Endorsed] F H Shiras 
Hamptons Penna Battery 
Ist Volunteer Brigade Artillery Reserve Corps 
Army of the Potomac 


FHS-RLB: HSA: ALS: XI 
si innit rctatil October 25th /63 
Friend R L Baker 


As we are Now Settled in Camp for it May be a few days I shall write 
vou a few lines that you May know I am Still Safe in the land of the 
living From the Newspapers you will have learned that the Army of 
the Potomac has been on the Move for the last two weeks, our battery 
left Culpeper Va this day two weeks ago falling back along the track of 
the Alexandria Rail Road to Manassa junction, we then turned off 
crossing Bull Run at Mitchells Ford thence we Marched to Centerville. 


On Thursday the 15th we were ordered to join the 2sec Corps under 
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Command of General Warren, at Mitchells Ford on Bull Run, we 
Started and reached the Ford about three O clock in the afternoon it 
was a Cold dark wet day, our troops were laying along the run 
bank, we posted our five Cannon on a high bank above the ford, in 
about a half an hour we Saw the “grey” “backs” Slipping down among 
the pine brush on the other Side, in another five Minuets they began 
firing, Soon they began to Yell as usual, and we knew they were go- 
ing to charge, all at once out they Came in Solid line, and at the Same 
time they rushed up Seven Blakely Cannon and commenced pouring 
Shell into our infantry, we Now also began firing and in twenty Min- 
uets drove them off killing in their battery one horse two Men wound- 
ing two Men, dismounted one Cannon Smashed one powder chest and 
only lost in our battery one horse, our firing was very accurate, and if 
they had Not retreated we would have used them up in a few Minuets 
longer, their infantry kept firing until dark but only killed a few 
Men, they then retreated. 


We remained at the Ford until the following Monday and were wit- 
nesses of the death of a deserter by Shooting. 


It was an awful Sight, the deserter was a Small plain looking Man, he 
Showed No fear About two O clock in the afternoon the line was 
formed at General Caldwells Tent first Marched the guard twenty five 
Men then Came four Men Carrying the Coffin then Came the de- 
serter arm & arm with the Chaplin, then the Men who were to Shoot 
him and last the band playing a dead March they Marched Slowly 
down the hill about a Mile on to the run bottom here Some four 
thousand of his fellow Soldiers were drawen up in a hollow Square 
with the grave in the Center, he was Marched Slowly past his grave 
the Coffin placed along Side of it and his Coat & Cap removed his 
hands fastened behind his back and his eyes Covered by a cloth, he 
then Sat down on his Coffin, and after a Short pause the word was 
given and a volley fired, Most of the balls Struck him in the face he 
fell across his Coffin dead What an awful way to die Mr Baker 

to March behind ones owen Coffin down to the grave What agony 
Must a Man thus endure, Yet it Must be for desertion is the ruin of 
an army. 


We are Now encamped on the Warrenton Rail Road about two Miles 
from the town, it has been raining for a Couple of days and we are 
fairly buried in Mud Still it is Said we Must advance as Soon as pos- 
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sible to keep Lee from going South to help Bragg. it will be almost 
impossible to do So Yet, as the rebs have destroyed the rail road, and 
we Must fix it first So as to get forage and rations. 


Mr Baker I am very Much obliged to you all for your efforts in My 
favor with Agnew for promotion, but it is a difficult Matter to be pro- 
moted in artillery, Much More So than in any other branch of the 
Service. 


I have heard from father & Mother at Madison, wisconsin, father is 
having fine Sport fishing. 


I write this on an oats bag on the gun Carriage and My fingers are Stiff 
from Cold, So please excuse this bad writing, My kind regards to you 
all, I trust Grant will gi-e the rebels their death blow in the South this 
winter, for we Cannot do Much here for want of Men. 


Pray write Me and address 
Your friend 
[Endorsed] F H Shiras 
Hamptons Battery, Penna Artillery Reserve Corps 
Army of the Potomac 


FHS-RLB:HSA:ALS: XII 
Camp Near Brandy Station 
Dece 16th 1863 
Mr R L Baker ) 


) 
Economy Pa ) 
Dear Friend 

As we are once More enjoying a Season of Comparitive rest and quiet- 
ness, I Shall this Morning try and pen you a few lines. 

The Artillery brigade of the 2sec Corps of which we are a part Consists 
of Seven batteries Numbering a total of forty two guns, under the 
Command of Colonel Monroe, we are Now encamped Near Brandy 
Station and in Sight of the farm of John Minor Botts?> the Country 
from here to the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains is one vast plain with 
the exception of one high knob called Poney Mountain on this Side of 
the Rapidan, all our Movements are fully exposed to the observa- 


25 John Minor Botts was a strong Unionist from Virginia who deplored 
sectional agitation over the slavery issue during the 1850's. 
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tion of Lee who holds possession of all the high peaks of the Blue 
Ridge on which his Signal Corps keep Constant watch of all our do- 
ings through powerful glasses. 






























During the last week we have built ourselves log huts 12 by 8 feet for 
every Mess of five Men and put Stone fire places in each of them our 
Next job will be building Stables for our poor horses, the last advance 
over the Rapidan Nearly used them up during the Seven days and 
Nights we only got the harness off them one Night. 


We also Suffered Much from the Cold, Monday night on the Chan- 
cellorsville plank road Near Clarkes Mountain I Saw a large Num- 
ber of Men taken out dead from the Rifle Pits, from having No fires 
as it was too risky to build any at Night on account of the rebel Sharp 
shooters, who kept Shooting every chance they got. 


Our battery was under very heavy Musketry fire at Robertsons Tav- 
ern and a heavy artillery fire at Mine Run, but were So fortunate as 
to escape with only two Men wounded. 


Furloughs for ten days are Now being issued for two Men out of ev- 
ery hundred to go home, but I fear as My Name Comes very low down 
on the Roll I will Not get any this winter Still I would like very 
much to be able to get one and visit you all, and See father and Mother 
before encountering again the risks of another Summers batties and 
Marches, and Mr Baker I have been informed that Mr Stanton of the 
War Department, will grant furloughs if application be Made through 
and by the proper parties to him, Will you be so kind as to use your 
influence in My favor through General Morehead or the Hon Mr Wil 
liams, who is said to have great influence with Mr. Stanton _ if you 
Should See fit to Make any effort in My favor you had best State that 
I have Seen Sixteen Months of active Service, and have received No 
furlough Since enlisting, also State I hold the rank of Sargent and 
give My full address So in Case they take any Notice or action in the 
Matter the War Department will know just what portion of the army 
I am in, 





Captain Thompson and Lieut Paul of our batter leave in the Morning 
on a furlough for Pittsburgh.?° 






26 The reference is to Captain James Thompson and First Lieutenant 
Robert Paul. 
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My kind regards to you all, hoping that good health and all that Makes 
this life pleasing May be your portion. 
Ever your 
friend 
[Endorsed] F H Shiras 
Hamptons Penna Battery 
Artillery Brigade 2sec Corps 
Army of the Potomac 


FHS-RLB:HSA: ALS: XII 








Harpers Ferry Va 
Sept Ist 1864 
Mr RL Baker_) 
) 
Economy Pa __) 


Dear Sir 


Since I was home on a furlough, Nothing of any interest of which to 
write has fallen across My path as a Soldier. We have been armed 
with Muskets and been doing picket duty along the Shenandoah 
River for about Six weeks, Sheridan has once again advanced up the 
Valley and it is to be hoped he will Succeed in taking Lynchburg and 
thus aid Grant in his efforts before Richmond. 








ee SSO l( 


This town is about ruined by the war _ one half of the houses have 
been burnt, Five Churches are occupied as horse Stables by our offi- 
cers, and all the United States Arsenal Buildings are only So Many piles 
| of broken burnt bricks. 


J We are encamped on the high ground between the two rivers Shen- 
t andoah & Potomac, just back of the town, we are Strongly entrench- 
o ed, beyond us towards Charlestown a high ridge extends from river 
d to river, it was on it we were encamped Nearly two years ago when 
€ 
y 





we were in the 12th Army Corp. 


The weather here has become quite Cold at Night, but very hot during 

the day, Causing Considerable fever & ague, our Company has Now 
2 twenty four Men laying in the Baltimore Hospitals Sick, and five have 
died Since the Ist of July of Typhoid Fever. 


| hope Mr Baker the draft will prove a Success this time for we are 
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Now badly in Need of Men, and as large Numbers of those now in 
Service will receive their discharge before Spring their time having ex- 
pired Men Must be had to fill up their places, and also increase our 
armies above what they Now are if we want to end the rebellion any- 
ways Soon. 


I had a letter from Mother Saying She would return to Economy this 
week, father has been with you Sometime I believe. 

I hear old Mr George A Bayard has taken a young wife this summer 
he Must be verging on Eighty years of age, his New wife is about 
twenty Six. 

I would Not be at all Surprised if we remain here all winter on the 
12th of Next October all the old Members of the battery will receive 
their discharge, we expected to get out also as we were So promised 
when we enlisted, but at Harrisburg we were Mustered for three full 
years So we are Now told me Must remain until the 8th of Next Au 


gust. 


I am enjoying the best of health and if only am So fortunate for the 
balance of My time as I have been in the past I Shall have Nothing of 
which to complain in My Soldier life. 


My kind regards to all friends in Economy, pray write Me Soon 


Your friend 


[Endorsed] F H Shiras 
Battery “F,” Indpt Penna Artillery 
Harpers Ferry Va 


FHS- RLB:HSA:ALS: XIV 


Hamptons “Battery 
January 20th 1865 
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Dew Friend 


it has am Some length of time Since I ra written you, and the rea 
son is our Mode of life in Camp has So little possessing any interest 
that I find but little worth writing of. 
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We are encamped Near the banks of the Potomac on the Maryland 
Side, and distant from the town of Harpers Ferry about one Mile, we 
have a fine horse Stable good board roof, and good huts for the Men, 


My daily life is about as follows, at Six O clock every Morning the 
bugle Sounds, when I get up Start the fire, put on the kettle of water, 
for Coffee, at Six and a half O clock the roll is Called and the bugle 
blows for feed, and the horses are then fed, after which I get break- 
fast’ at Eight the bugle again Sounds when all the Sick are Marched 
to the doctor and examined, Then we have guard Mount that is 
Twelve Men are detailed for the ensuing twenty four hours as gaurd 
on the guns and horses, at Nine O clock the bugle again Sounds 
when our horses are Marched to the river and watered, at ten the bugle 
blows for drill on the guns by the Cannoniers, we drill until half past 
Eleven, then Cook and eat dinner, wash dishes Cut wood, at half 
past three again water the horses half past four the bugle Sounds 
and the whole Company turns out in full dress the roll is Called, 
and ali who are absent reported for punishment Then the bugle again 
Sounds to feed the horses and Curry, then comes Supper, at Six 
the bugle Sounds for hay for the horses. Seven and a half the bugle 
- Calls out the whole Company, the roll is Called, all who are 
s.nt are reported for punishment, at eight the bugle blows when 


every light Must be put out in Camp, and No Noise whatever be 
Made. 


Such Mr Baker is the daily life of an artillery Soldier when in Camp, 
of course on the March it is differant, everything is done by the bugle 
Calls, and the whole Company is Moved like a Machine, 


ihe weather is Now Cold, and dry, and but little wind So we are living 
very comfortable I enjoy the best of health 


There are Some Splendid farms Now for Sale in this State (Mary- 
land) and the improvements first class, labor very cheap Seven dollars 
per Month & board, and plenty of Second class Negroes for board 
alone, but these are generally boys and old Men. 


I was Surprised on our late March to Winchester and Charlestown 
Virginia to See how the Negro’s Still cling to their old homes with 
the rebel familys with but little to eat and less to wear Yet Still they 
remain, in reality free to go or Stay they prefer Staying in old Vir- 
ginia at least large Numbers do. 
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The desolation Caused by General Sheridan in the valley is very great 
Some of the finest kind of houses, (Such as you See in Sewickleyville) 
have been utterly destroyed, and every living thing Swept off the farms 
Nothing left but bare chimney Stacks and a few gate posts Miles on 
Miles of fencing all burnt just as it Stood, desolation everywhere, 
hardly a Mill left, Nothing but bare Smoked walls, And then what 
few Men you See are full of rage and bitterness and will Not talk if 
they Can avoid it to any-one wearing Soldier clothes. 


Today we have had a grand inspection by the cheif of artillery on Gen- 
eral Sheridans Staff and on Next Sunday we are to have a grand re- 
view by General Stevenson. 


Today Mr Bushnell and Henry Atwood and Mrs Atwood arrived from 
Pittsburgh they will remain a day or So. 


But I Must close, by Sending my kind regards to you one and all in 
Economy, My thoughts Mr Baker often Carry Me back to Economy, 
for after all a Soldier life is Not one that Suits Me, and it teaches one 
what a real true blessing Peace is. But I Console Myself by the 
a that when I Cease to be a Soldier, I will enjoy the change 
only So Much the More. So hoping this May find you in good health 
& Sp irits, and that you will be So kind as to favor Me with an answer 


I remain your friend 
[Endorsed] F H Shiras 
Hamptons Battery 
Hamptons Battery 
Harpers Ferry Va 


Shiras was promoted to the rank of second lieutenant on March 9, 
1865, and he was mustered out of service with the rest of Hampton's 
Battery F to return to the civilian life for which he yearned on the fol- 
lowing June 26.27 Shiloh, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, € hickemauge, and a host of 
other place names were burned indelibly into the fabric of America’s 
heritage between 1861 and 1865, and the Republic emerged from the 
struggle as a single national unit without the institution of slavery. 
The undying record of Union and Confederate sacrifice reflects the in- 
dividual experiences of millions of men like Frank H. Shiras. 


27 Clark, History of Hampton Battery F, 14. 
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WASHINGTON (PA.) NEWSPAPER BATTLES 1817-1825 
GEORGE H. ROADMAN* 


O w August 15, 1958, the Washington Reporter will be one hun- 
dred and fifty years old. It has appeared regularly for a century 
and a half under the same name, making it one of the oldest newspapers 
in the country with such a record. During its long life it has undergone 
changes in design, political affiliation, terms of publication and owner- 
ship and has witnessed the transformation of one of the leading counties 
of Pennsylvania from agriculture to industry and perhaps back to agri- 
culture again. It has followed and participated in the major political 
changes that have affected Pennsylvania’s political history since 1808 
and it has been a part of the changing population and race picture. 
Such a close relationship to the political, economic, and social structure 
of south western Pennsylvania makes The Reporter a significant eye 
witness to the history of the section, the state, and the nation—and its 
yellowed pages, now preserved through microfilm, are a gold mine for 
the researcher and historian. Not only as a study in the history of jour- 
nalism but in the broader area of history, The Reporter has an ex- 
tremely wide application. 


Like the novice prospector who has been known to mistake iron 
pythite for real gold, the historian must exercise reasonable care in deal- 
ing with newspapers lest he too is taken in by the glittering storehouse 
of information contained in the pages of a paper such as The Reporter. 
Lucy Salmon in her book The Newspaper and The Historian lists for 
the historian the many guarantees of the reliability of a newspaper that 
are reassuring to the doubting historian in his contemplated use of the 
press as an historical source.'! Experience in recognizing those items, the 
reliability of which is guaranteed, helps avoid the danger of mistaking 
fool’s gold for the real article in research. Such proof as governmental 
guarantees of a free press, signed letters from subscribers who have a 
vested interest in the faithfulness of the reproduction of such letters, 


* Mr. Roadman is Associate Professor of History at State Teachers 
College, California, Pa. In addition to the article printed above he was 
the author of “Daniel Sturgeon—A Study in Obscurity” which appeared in 
Volume 37 of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine.—Ed. 


1 Lucy M. Salmon, The Newspaper and the Historian. (New York, 
1923), p 75. 
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the newspaper's written contract which appears under the masthead, 
the newspapers’s function as a business organization if it is to survive, 
the reproduction of certain documents, facts and statistics which have 
no emotional overtones and the personality of the paper itself, guarantee 
the reliability of the newspaper as an historical source. Although much 
of what can be guaranteed does not consist of news, its inherent value 
in reconstructing the past cannot be ignored.? 


The authoritativeness of the press as historical material is to a large 
degree determined by its personality. Both externally and internally 
the newspaper has characteristics that give it a reliability or lack of the 
same that enables the reader to determine the degree to which its news, 
editorials or other features can be accepted or rejected. If it prints only 
the news that is fit to print or if it must include as a part of its regular 
menu at least one love nest revelation, these tendencies become a part of 
the newspaper personality. Whether it is a conservative paper or 
whether it follows a liberal line, the historian must be aware of those 
features in order to use the paper accurately, and even when a paper 
is a scandal sheet or when it is obviously biased, it remains a valuable 
source of material evidence of the existence of such biases—if nothing 
else. 


The personality of a newspaper is reflected in many ways, the most 
obvious being the name, terms, slogan and conditions of birth. The 
Reporter, for example, was named what it was because the editor believed 
that the function of a newspaper was to present the news to its readers 
in as objective a manner as was possible. The editors, William Sample 
and Benjamin Brown, announced in the first issue of The Reporter, its 
principles as follows: 

In conducting The Reporter, principle and not men shall be our 
guide. The principles which gave birth to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and which carried the American people triumphantly 
through the storms and stress of revolution shall be maintained with 
all the ability and zeal of which we are masters. To the Constitution 
of the United States and to that of this state, we declare ourselves 


firmly and unalterably attached and any attempt to destroy either 
shall be resisted with energy and zeal.* 


Underneath the paper's title on page one, as a further pledge to 
objectivity The Reporter carried two lines of verse: “Tis Pleasant, 
Through Loopholes of Retreat to Peep at Such a World: To See the 


2 Ibid., pp 83-84. 
3 Ibid., p 40 
4 The Reporter, (Washington, Pennsylvania) August 15, 1808. 
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Stir of the Great Babel, and Not Feel the Crowd.” 


Objectivity as a feature of The Reporter's personality was almost 
completely a figment of the editors imagination, however. Neither 
Sample nor Brown attempted to conceal their political prejudices and 
in the initial issue, of The Reporter there appeared a statement to the 
effect that in addition to supporting Jefferson and the state adminis- 
tration, the paper and its editors would expose the desperate Federalist 
party and the “lies which they use to regain power,” and in a sweeping 
conclusion they added that communications from democrats would be 
received “with pleasure and attended to with promptness.”> 


During the first twenty years of the life of The Reporter the real 
and active interest of the paper in the Democratic-Republican party 
was one of the features of its personality. At the end of the first year 
of publication Brown and Sample reiterated their earlier stand on poli- 
tics and announced to their readers that: 

The character of the paper is established and it only remains for 
us to declare that that character shall never alter. The leaders of 
that party which we term Federal, we firmly believe are hostile to 
the principles of our government. When we cease to oppose their 
views may we Cease to exist.® 

Benjamin Brown was quoted in the Pittsburgh Commonwealth 


in a fervent and outspoken statement which left no doubt as to his 
objectivity in regard to politics. 


Be it known, then, that I am a Democratic-Republican, one of 
that unfashionable class which by the lords of the land are despised 
for their adherence to the rabble. I know not, nor will I ever ac- 
knowledge any other government under heaven than that of the peo- 
ple. I will oppose with all my might, every system which tends to 
undermine their supremacy, and I will if in my power, lash the ras- 
cals who dare Traduce them.7 


Not content with “Objectively” supporting the Democratic-Repub- 
lican party and opposing Federalism, the paper attacked political neu- 
tralism with the same fervor it maintained in other controversies. Evi- 
dently The Reporter did not possess any negative flaws in its otherwise 
positive personality for it publicly proclaimed that: 


We have no good opinion of men declaring themselves of no par- 
ty in affairs of government—they can have no mind of their own or 


3 Ibid., August 15, 1808. 

6 Ibid., August 21, 1809. 

7 Alston G. Field, “The Press in Western Pennsylvania to 1812”, The 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, XX (1937), p 234. 
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fear prevents their supporting it. He who would be neuter ought to 
be declared unworthy the name of a citizen and denounced infa- 
mous.8 

Another ideal The Reporter supported in the prospectus published 
in its first issue, was that it intended to refrain from personal attack 
upon any person. In the same issue, however, the editors accused James 
Ross, the Federalist candidate for governor, of being an atheist, charged 
him with blasphemy in administering the sacraments to a dog, criticized 
him for voting for Jay's Treaty with England, accused him of dividing 
the union and charged him with refusing to toast the Constitution.? In 
a letter printed in the same issue, he was even accused of plotting with 
\aron Burr in the so-called Burr conspiracy. 


Lest the historian be tempted to turn his back on this example of 
journalistic schizophrenia, it should be noted that such partisanship 
was the rule and not the exception and wise use of newspaper sources 
in this era requires a knowledge of both the ideals for which the news 
paper expressed attachment and realities in which they indulged. 


Newspapers in the early part of the nineteenth century were in no 


way the business enterprises that they have become in this century. 
The purposes for which they were founded were usually partisan and 
they survived on that basis or not at all. Since it took very little money 
to establish a paper the cost to the subscriber and advertiser was also 
relatively small. The Reporter was being influenced by a rural clientele 
of Democratic leanings who probably had a very small cash income. 
Not too well educated, they would hardly require the reading material 
provided by a William Cullen Bryant of the New York Evening Post 
nor be impressed by the mission which the Niles Weekly Register estab- 
lished for itself. With a price to the reader of only two dollars a year, 
one dollar to be paid at the “commencement of every six months,” the 
finished product could be expected to attain only a modicum of accom- 
plishment or of objectivity. 


Since frontier newspapers could be founded on a very short shoe- 
string, they sprang up like mushrooms in such numbers as to defy 
counting by contemporary researchers.!° The problems created by such 
competition were many. They struggled to survive by appealing to the 
political, social or economic prejudices of their potential customers who 


8 The Reporter, August 20, 1810. 
9 ibid., August 15, 1808. 
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then rewarded them by refusing to pay for their subscriptions. The 
editors would threaten, beg, plead, compromise and wheedle without 
too much success. The following pitiful complaint illustrates the nature 
of the suffering of these early publisher-editors: 
Newspaper printing is a business requiring the most intense lab- 
or and the closest application of both body and mind. It is a business 
destructive of health and ease; frequently cuts the thread of exist- 
ence, and is a bar to every pleasure of life. Do not those then who 
devote themselves to its duties; who sacrifice health, pleasure and 
life itself, to the benefit of their fellow citizens; do they not merit 
their reward? We know we address reasonable, honest men. We 
know they will answer, “‘Yes they do.’’!! 
By December 1820 the editor of The Reporter complained that he 
was $3,000.00 in debt. Since a newspaper could be started with a cash 
outlay of as little as $400.00 the relative size of the debt was large.!* 


Since it is obvious that these frontier newspapers were not the best 
type of investment from the profit point of view, other incentives must 
be examined. Sample’s experiences in Washington were perhaps typical 


T¢ 


at least one other editor, John Grayson of the rival Examiner, enjoyed 
or suffered as the case might be, the same general background. 


Villiam Sample, until 1833 editor of The Reporter, came to Wash 
ington Borough in 1808 on his way to the West. Along with thousands 
of such migrants he was passing through Washington County, located 
on one of the main traveled roads to the Ohio country, but was per- 
suaded to stay in Washington Borough for the purpose of starting a 
newspaper. Unpacking his equipment, Sample began publication of 
The Reporter in a building owned by John Rettig, who operated a hotel 
there called “The Sign of the Swan.” 

In April 1810, The Reporter moved to the mansion house of David 
Redick, Esq., deceased, located at the Northeast corner of Cherry Alley 


Earle Forest, History of Washington County I (Chicago, 1926) pp 798- 
813. This author who has spent a lifetime in Journalism and local history 
is 33 papers as having been published at one time in Washington. Two 
papers mentioned in The Reporter are not listed by Mr. Forest and either 
appeared so briefly as not to merit attention or perhaps appeared under 
several names. The Western Register is referred to as having originated 
The Renorter’s office and The Same Old Coon is described as a cam- 
p.izn paper probably published for a short time in 1844. 


11 The Reporter, December 18, 1915. 


12 Richard Hooker, The Story of an Independent Newspaper, (New York, 
i924). pp 5-6. 
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on Main Street near the Court House.'3 The significance of this move 
in relation to the personality of the paper is the fact that Redick was the 
first secretary of “The Washington Mechanical Society,” a Jacobin 
Society organized in Washington in 1792. Further significance might 
be found in the added fact that Sample, editor of The Reporter, was 
secretary of the same group in 1814.!* The close association between 
Sample and this early Democratic Club perhaps accounts for his imme- 
diate support of the party and the persuasive forces that conspired to 
d lav * is journey West. 


Serr vle said in the first issue of The Reporter that he had not in- 
tended to settle in Washington but had meant to move West into the 
Ohio country or beyond. Persuaded to remain in the area he first 
planned to establish a newspaper in Waynesburg, county seat of Greene 
County. For what he described as personal reasons, however, Sample 
remained in Washington where the first issue of The Reporter appeared 
on August 15, 1808, and in which he stoutly denied being subservient 
to any other interests than his own.!5 


The Reporter was not the first nor the only newspape: in Wash- 
ington in 1808. The first weekly appeared in Washington Borough in 
1795 and was called The Western Telegraphe and Washington Adver- 
tiser and was a Federalist paper which continued publication to 1812. 
The Herald of Liberty, published by John Israel, was issued in Wash- 
ington Borough in 1798.!6 During the campaign of 1817-18 there were 
five newspapers being published in Washington Borough alone.!’ 


With newspapers bearing such an obvious, if unstated relationship 
to the political battles of their era, they often indulged in editorial war- 
fare with other newspapers wherein the only limits to weapons or tactics 
were those imposed by the reticence of the editors. Since reticence in 
these early editors was the least of their characteristics, newspaper war- 
fare was largely a game without rules. 


The dearest enemy of The Reporter during the period from 1808 
to 1817 was the Federalist party. All of the venom that the editor could 
muster or clip out of an exchange paper was heaped upon that 


13 The Reporter, April 23, 1810. 

14 Ibid., August 15, 1938. 

15 Ibid., August 15, 1808. 

16 Forest, Washington County I, pp 798-813. 
17 The Reporter, September 21, 1818. 
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“party of treason.” “Is it not highly probable,” The Reporter asked, 


“that hundreds or thousands of dollars of the British Secret Service 
money fund are now in the service of the British party in America?”!® 
In addition rival newspaper editors who supported the Federalist party 
were accused of conspiring with the British.'19 The Reporter did its 
level best to turn the War of 1812 into a political victory for the Demo- 
cratic-Republican party. 


Controversy with rival newspapers during the first years of Re- 
porter history were related to this struggle with the Federalists for the 
most part but sometimes it seemed to be almost entirely based upon per- 
sonalities. One such dispute was prolonged for several months in 1808 
and involved an alleged misquote of a Tree of Liberty story. Brown and 

The editors of The Reporter present their compliments 

to the editor of the Tree of Liberty and inform him that they 

conceive they have been perfectly consistent and could easi- 

ly convince even a blockhead of the fact. They are persuad- 

ed, however, that the editor of the Tree has a soft place in 

his head, and they do not wish to enter into a contest with 

fools.2° 

When the editor of the Tree of Liberty replied by accusing the 
editors of The Reporter of mental imbecility, Brown and Sample were 
indignant, and although unwilling to deny the charge, remarked that 
they could not take the word of such an animal as the editor of the 
Tree whose “scull” (sic) was unnaturally thick.?! 


Such controversies which enlivened the job of newspaper publica- 
tion in the early years were mild and insignificant when compared with 
the long struggle between The Reporter ond its rivals after 1817. Dur- 
ing this era Sample, who after 1810 was The Reporter's sole editor and 
publisher, was forced to battle tooth and nail to maintain his position 
as the “true” representative of the Democratic-Republican party, his 
personal leadership in party circles in Washington County, and his 
political and journalistic reputation throughout the state. Not entirely 
a matter of its own doing, The Reporter was merely a victim of the 
stormy political seas of the so-called “Era of Good Feeling.” The Fed- 
eralist party was on its deathbed and did not survive the election of 
1816. This left the political future of ex-Federalists and up and coming 


i8 Cutler Andrews, Pittsburgh Post Gazette, (Boston, 1936), p 4. 
19 The Reporter, October 23, 1820. 
20 Ibid., August 29, 1808. 
21 Ibid., September 12, 1808. 
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political newcomers to intra-party warfare. To succeed politically it 
was necessary to capture county or state political machinery, pose as 
the “true” descendants of Jefferson, and then withstand the assaults of 
other political hopefuls. 


During this period of internecine warfare both issues and men 
were scrambled and the readers of The Reporter must have been hard 
pressed to determine who was who or what issue was represented by 
what faction. Newspapers found it convenient to label all men who 
opposed them as enemies of the people, Federalists, or worse and all 
public issues supported by the opposition as deceitful. Political news 
analysts with a mimimum of objectivity seldom existed and would prob- 
ably not have been tolerated had they existed. Almost the oniy redeem- 
ing feature of these political sheets was their frankness and rough hon- 
esty. The Reporter frankly solicited only Democratic-Republican com- 
ment and seldom printed anything that might have given aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. 


The struggle between The Reporter and its rival Washington 
papers after 1817 had its roots in the congressional election of 1816. 
Reluctant to take sides in that year, The Reporter advocated a “free 
election” and to this end published a list of names that might produce 
a candidate for Congress.?? In addition it published a number of letters 
from such correspondents as “A Farmer,” “Many Democrats,” and 
“Whig” which recommended favorite sons in various sections of the 
district. 


If The Reporter was not clear on whom it supported, it was defi 
nite about whom it would not support. Among those it refused to accept 
was Thomas Baird, a rising power in Washington politics, who alleg- 
edly supported a compensation bill which would increase the pay of 
members of Congress. Also The Reporter was unwilling to accept the 
candidacy of another lawyer, of which, it was agreed, there were already 
too many.?? 


The Bairds, however, could not be dismissed in such fashion. Not 
only was Thomas Baird a political power but he was associated with a 
group of Borough politicos who also wielded political influence. This 


22 [bid., August 5, 1816. 
23 James Kehl, Ill Feeling in the Era of Good Feeling, (Pittsburgh, 1956), 
pp 172-176. 
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group included George Baird, Thomas Acheson, David Acheson, 
Thomas McGiffin and Thomas Morgan, son of Colonel George Mor- 
gan of Revolutionary War fame.?* 

When The Reporter denied the Baird machine of irregular Demo- 


cratic-Republicans sufficient space to conduct a campaign in 1816, the 
Bairds began to lay plans to destroy Sample’s political and journalistic 
hold over Washington County. To this end a letter was written in 1817 
to one John Grayson, a printer in Baltimore, offering him an oppor- 
tunity to take over a paper in Washington, Pennsylvania, for the pur- 
pose of supporting William Findlay. Continuing his correspondence 
with George Baird, arrangements were made, a press and other mate- 
rials purchased and the first number of The Examiner was published 
by Grayson on May 28, 1817.5 


The Examiner could survive only because of its political support 
since its subscription list in 1817 did not amount to 400. The editor, 
Grayson, complained also of being a stranger and of suffering ungener- 


ous Opposition and misrepresentation.?° 


Political warfare on the state level in 1817 was based upon two 
tickets nominated by two separate party caucuses. The Harrisburg 
caucus selected William Findlay as the regular or administration candi- 
date. A group meeting at Carlisle nominated Joseph Hiester and the 
war was on with no holds barred.2” The main issues of the campaign 
were the personalities of the two candidates and the manner in which 
they were selected. 

Since The Reporter had been committed to Findlay for some time 
before his nomination, it immediately jumped into the fray. It found to 
Sample’s surprise that it was not to be alone, however. Two other 
Washington newspapers also professed to support Findlay. The West- 

it Register, which first appeared in February 1817, was printed in the 
office of The Reporter by Robert Fee. With a circulation said to be no 
greater than 140 subscribers, it at first professed to support Findlay only 
to join the Hiester camp in the summer of 1817.28 The Examiner sup- 


Za :bid., pp 163-164. 
Jchn Craysun, Autobiography (unpublished Manuscript in possession 
ii Elizabeth G. Murdock, Washington, Pa.) 
26 Ibid. 
27 Philip S| Klein, Pennsylvania Politics 1817-1823 (Philadelphia, 1940), 
pp 90-91. 
25 The Reporier, February 3, 1817; June 2, 1817. 
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ported Findlay throughout the campaign and until the dean of the 
Baird family, Thomas H. Baird, had been appointed president judge of 
a district court in 1818.29 


The Reporter found the election of 1817 to be a trying one indeed. 
The battle with the Hiester forces was not nearly so exasperating as 
the struggle with its journalistic rivals. The battle with The Examiner 
was a long and bitter one but Sample’s experience with The Western 
Register was no less difficult. Robert Fee had been taken into The Re- 
porter office and was permitted to publish from that place. In the course 
of publishing political news Fee published material damaging to the 
Findlay cause which was widely circulated. Sample was accused of 
plotting to slander Findlay under the guise of friendship and when Fee 
supported Hiester, The Reporter leveled its guns at the Register and 


Fee, who were both described as being of no consequence.?® 


Sample duly noted the proposed appearance of The Examiner in 
March 1817. His story carried the information that the paper would 
be a new democratic newspaper. “Any subscriber who does not like the 
paper need not pay,” read the article, “and any poor person can secure 
a paper by voting the ticket.” Signed “The Family and Company,” 
the article was evidently a plant and elsewhere in The Reporter, the 
editor charged it with being a tool of Federal Lawyers, the bank, and 
turnpike speculation.*! 


Both newspapers showed little originality in their attacks on one 
another. The Examiner claimed that the character of The Reporter's 
editor and his practice of libeling gentlemen of the Democratic party 
was well known and properly estimated in every county from Pitts- 
burgh to Philadelphia. Sample, himself a master of abuse, complained 
that he had been slandered and abused by a newspaper called the West- 
ern Register, a Washingtonian, a Western Corrector, and by an Exam- 
iner.32 


The most serious comment of the campaign was published in the 
Greensburg Gazette in March 1817. It announced the beginning of a 
Findlay paper in Washington (The Examiner) and said that it was 
started because the editor of the Findlay paper already there was such 


29 Kehl, Jll Feeling, p 165. 
30 The Reporter, June 2, 1817. 
31 Ibid., March 31, 1817. 

32 Ibid., September 21, 1818. 
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a child in politics.33 This was probably the unkindest cut of all for 
Sample’s activities indicated that he was a professional—at least in 
Washington political circles. 


Sample’s real fight was with the Baird family who had brought 
The Examiner to Washington. The stakes were the Washington 
County Democratic-Republican party and the various offices controlled 
by the faction that controlled the county. Sample and his brother-in-law 
Samuel Workman who was a printer for The Reporter were both to 
hold appointee offices in Washington County. 


Name calling was a common practice in these county political 
fights. Committee meetings often ended in brawls. At one such meet- 
ing in 1817 Sample called Thomas Baird effeminate and a fiste where- 
upon the Bairds withdrew, organized a rump meeting and published 
the entire proceedings in The Examiner.3+ 


With both factions seeking office, the methods by which officers 
were chosen became of primary importance. The Reporter wanted 
county Democrats to hold nominating conventions and by petition to 
pass along their choices to the governor for appointment. The Exam- 
iner, confident of gubernatorial favor, wanted the appointments to 
come directly from the governor. When The Examiner attacked the 
attempt to limit the patronage power of the governor, Sample claimed 
that the protest came from “the pen of a subtle, logical and deceitful 
lawyer thirsting for office and power.”3> “Mr. Baird,” said The Re- 
porter, “although he has the name of a democrat is practically as great 
an aristocrat as any man in the western country.”3° 


Down through the years Sample continued to hammer away at 
the Bairds, charging them with plain office seeking for personal profit.3” 
Throughout the so-called “era of good feeling” the Baird faction suc- 
ceeded in getting comparatively few political appointments. Sample no 
doubt deserved much of the credit for this situation.*8 

When George Baird failed to receive an appointment as prothono- 
tary from Governor Findlay, The Reporter hailed the event. Baird was 


33 Ibid., March 19, 1817. 

34 Ibid., December 16, 1817. 
35 Ibid., December 8, 1817. 
36 Ibid., October 5, 1818. 

37 Ibid., September 21, 1818. 
Kehl, Jil Feeling, pp 160-168. 
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called a harpie, panderer and appendage of the Washington club, the 


most notorious office seeker in Washington County.3? 


Findlay was hailed for his decision to pass over George Baird for 
prothonotary even though Alexander Murdoch was to be continued in 
office for another year. As the last phase of this contest, Sample him 
self was appointed to the post. (According to The Examiner he had 
purchased the post on a trip to Harrisburg. )*° 


After Sample received his appointment he turned The Reporter 
over to his brother-in-law, Samuel Workman, who was printer for the 
paper and more important, a faithful Republican.*! Once the change 
in management was made with no discernible difference in newspaper 
policy, The Examiner charged Workman with being a tool of Sample. 
Workman hotly denied the charge but not to the satisfaction of Grayson. 


The election of 1820 was a re-run of the 1817 campaign with Find- 
lay again the regular Democratic candidate and Hiester an independent 
candidate. In Washington newspaper circles, however, the two leading 
papers were now real opponents, with The Reporter continuing to sup- 
port William Findlay and The Examiner supporting Joseph Hiester. 
No longer was it necessary for newspaper readers to choose between 
two identical packages. 


The master political stroke of the campaign was performed by 
Workman, now editor of The Reporter, when he reprinted old, 1817 
editorials and articles which The Examiner had published in behalf of 
Findlay in the previous campaign.*? During that campaign The Exam- 
iner had charged Hiester with being a Revolutionary War coward, a 
business failure, and an advocate of public spending and accordingly 
writhed when confronted with its own words. 


In spite of the best that The Reporter and other Findlay groups 
could do, Hiester was elected governor. The Reporter attempted to 
swallow its bitter pill graciously but in its congratulatory statement 
warned Hiester to be on guard against the men who supported him for 
personal reasons.*3 


39 The Reporter, March 9. 1818. 
40 I[bid., May 31, 1819. 

41 Ibid. 

42 Ibid., August 21, 1820. 
43 Ibid., October 30, 1820. 
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Meanwhile, a petition was circulated in Washington County to 
keep Sample in the prothonotary’s office but to no avail. The Examiner 
scoffed at this attempt and rightly predicted that Hiester would remove 
him, which he did in May 1821. 


Everything was not lost for the Sample faction, however, as Work- 
man was chosen treasurer of Washington County for a period of three 
years.** Although The Examiner protested, the election of Workman 
was in the hands of the commissioners who were friendly to Sample 
and Company. 


The practice of factional politics was continued to 1823. In that 
year the regular Democratic-Republicans met at Harrisburg and nomi- 
nated John Andrew Shulze. Although The Reporter’s precaucus choice 
had been George Bryan, the editor followed the dictates of party regu- 
larity and supported Shulze. The Examiner waited until the Lewis- 
town caucus nominated Andrew Gregg and then threw its influence to 
him. Washington County was represented at the Lewistown conven- 
tion by several citizens, one of whom became vice-president of the con- 
vention.*5 The Reporter warned Washington County against this col- 
lection of aristocrats, Federalists, and job-seekers. When the activities 
of these so-called faction Democrats were reported by Sample, he always 
referred to them as erst-while Federalists. He explained that the Fed- 
eralists needed a new name so they had taken this (the convention) 
means of “stirring up the democratick (sic) turncoats.” “Here follows:” 
The Reporter read, “the proceedings of the mongral meeting of turn- 
coats and masked Federalists.” When The Examiner defended a local 
Gregg meeting as being composed of Wigs (sic), Sample pounced on 
the error in spelling and tovk journalistic license with Grayson’s mis- 
spelled word.*® 

Sample took time out from his offensive against his political and 
journalistic enemies to complain of the repeated references to himself. 
He protested that Shulze, not he, was running for office. When Work- 
man received a bonus for his work as county treasurer The Examiner 
leveled its guns at him and repeated the charge that Sample and Family 
were milking the treasury. The Reporter then stepped up its attack on 
Gregg.*? 


44 Ibid., October 8, 1821. 
45 Ibid., May 26, 1823. 
46 Ibid., June 2, 1823. 
47 Ibid., June 9, 1823; August 11, 1823. 
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The election was a demonstration of regular strength that withered 
the Independent Republican mevement. After 1823, the local move- 
ment which had been pushed by The Examiner and the Washington 
Club virtually died. Sample returned to his political appointment as 
prothonotary and Workman became sheriff to the Pennsylvania assem 
bly, where he worked from 1827 to 1830.48 Politics, which had gone 
through an era of confusion during the one party period in Pennsylva 
nia, was to return to the two party structure in the next decade. 


The Reporter which had loudly proclaimed the firmness of its 
political faith, left the Democratic-Republican ranks after 1830 and 
became Whig and then Republican. The Examiner, denounced as sail- 
ing under false colors during the years of warfare with Sample remained 
Democratic and continued its opposition to The Reporter in the same 
bitter fashion down through the years or at least until journalism took 
on a new look and became the business enterprise that it is today. 


48 Kehl, /ll Feeling, p 131. 








GALUSHA GROW—PENNSYLVANIA’S CHAMPION OF 
THE HOMESTEAD ACT* 


ROBERT D. ILISEVICH 


n essence the Homestead Act of 1862 provided 160 acres to any per- 
wat who was willing to improve and cultivate the land for a period 
of five years. The land measure was a radical departure from the course 
of American public land policies. Needless to say it opened untold 
acres of western lands for settlement. For a good number of nineteenth- 
century Americans this was a successful climax to the illustrious story of 
liberal land legislation. Many others, however, viewed the act eventu- 
ally as another disappointing effort by the federal government to make 
proper disposition of the unsettled lands. Regardless of its merits or 
shortcomings the act did represent a culmination of homestead agitation 

hich had reached unprecedented fervor in the decade preceding the 
Civil War. By then Thomas Hart Benton’s comprehensive land pro- 
gram of pre-emption, graduation, and donation seemed inadequate to 
most farmers and land reformers. Many westerners now started to rally 
to the cry of “free land.” Anxiously determined to see the West prop- 
erly developed, they looked to other parts of the Union for support. In 
Pennsylvania their cries were answered by a distinguished political 
figure, Galusha Grow. 


Law and politics fascinated Grow at an early age. Born on August 
31, 1823, in Ashford, Connecticut, he had moved with his parents as 
a child to the Pennsylvania hamlet of Glenwood, in Susquehanna 
County. Following a good formal education, he was eventually admitted 
to the bar. In due time he formed a legal partnership with David Wil- 
mot, who had gained national recognition by fastening the slavery issue 
to the Mexican question with his famed proviso of 1846. The veteran 
politician readily recognized in his protege a profound and earnest desire 
for a future in politics. Because of a Democratic split within his dis- 
trict, Wilmot used his influence to promote the nomination of Grow 
as a compromise candidate in the 1850 election. Grow defeated his 
opponent, John C. Adams, and succeeded Wilmot as a Free-Soil Demo- 


* An address delivered at a meeting of The Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania on May 23, 1957. Mr. Ilisevich is presently a graduate 
assistant in the department of History, University of Pittsburgh—Ed. 
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crat in the national House of Representatives.’ 
During his initial stay in Congress, Grow displayed an unsurpassed 


agitation for homestead legislation and an unrelenting antipathy toward 
the further extension of slavery.2 To him the issues were inseparable. 
He had subscribed to the wisdom of those who cautioned that a union 
of economic and political interests between the Northeast and the West 
was imperative if Slavocracy were to be halted. For the development of 
this alliance a land program favorable to both sections of the country 
appeared necessary if not absolutely essential. The increasing impor- 
tance of the land issue immediately impressed men like Grow and Hor- 
ace Greeley. They started to envisage the political potential of the 
homestead idea being possibly forged as a vital link in the future inter- 
sectional chain. 


As a member of Congress, Grow promptly devoted his efforts to 
the crusade for land reform. On March 30, 1852, he attracted atten- 
tion when he delivered his “maiden speech” in defense of Andrew John 
son's proposed homestead bill. The Tennessean’s measure had received 
only limited consideration during previous sessions of Congress.* Grow 
now offered new support. He advocated the view of man’s inherent 
right to the soil and argued that the millions of acres distributed in the 
past through pre-emption and military bounties had actually failed to 
promote satisfactory settlement of the western lands. Favoritism and 
expediency were constant factors in the history of land legislation. In 
his opinion the current systems of land disposal contained just too many 
inadequacies and loopholes to be of lasting value. Speculative schemes 
of land sharks still haunted the would-be-settler while unwanted acres 
of the public domain still plagued the government. 


1 Biographers of Grow generally have failed to present a satisfactory 
account of the Pennsylvanian’s role in the history of homestead legisla- 
tion. For biographical material, see James T. DuBois and Gertrude 
Mathews, Galusha A. Grow, Father of the Homestead Act (New York, 
1917); L. P. Brockett, Men of Our Day (Philadelphia, 1868); Rhamanthus 
M. Stocker, Centennial History of Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia, 1887). 

2 Grow’s first stay in Congress was from 1850 to 1862. 

3 For this address, see Francis P. Blair and John Rives (ed.), Congres- 
sional Globe (Washington, 1834-1873), 32 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 424-426. 
The title of Johnson’s Bill was “To encourage agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, and other branches of industry, by granting to any man 
who is the head of a family and a citizen of the United States, a home- 
stead of 160 acres of land out of the public domain, upon condition of occu- 
pancy and cultivation of the same for a period therein specified.” Cong. 
Globe, 32 Cong., 1 Sess., 58. 

4 Ibid., 32 Cong., 1 Sess., 424; 31 Cong., 2 Sess., 313-314. 
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Grow’s fervid keynote address contained several principles which 
were to characterize his subsequent speeches endorsing homestead legis- 
lation. The House members were reminded of their obligation to dis- 
pose of the public lands in the interest of the American people. The 
Pennsylvanian next denied the government's right to hold the lands as 
a mere source of revenue, especially since sales tended generally to en- 
courage widespread speculation. He then rebuked those legislators who 
considered the homestead bill unjust since, in their opinion, it would 
benefit only a small segment of the population. Grow always felt that 
if natural circumstances were such that a man would not be able to 
avail himself of the bill's advantages, then “it is his own misfortune and 
no fault of the law.” Almost everyone would have the opportunity to 
prosper by the benefits of the bill. 


In conclusion Grow stressed the significant relationship between 
western settlement and eastern poverty. He maintained a free land bill 
would considerably decrease the plight of many unfortunate urban resi- 
dents who had a difficult time managing a livelihood. Since they were 
financially unable to purchase a farm, the bill would permit them to 
move westward with their families and become producers of the necessi- 
ties of life instead of mere consumers. Along with many land and labor 
reformers, Grow realized that the steady influx of European immigra- 
tion was increasing the number of homeless and jobless groups. These 
in turn were helping to create unsuitable conditions in eastern urban 
areas. 


Grow came to represent that group of homestead friends which 
sought a “liberal” free land bill. During the stormy debates which fol- 
lowed, the Pennsylvanian constantly searched for ways to extend the 
bills benefits to as many groups as possible. This was clearly exem- 


plified in the prolonged discussion of Johnson's bill. Although basically 
favoring the Tennessean’s measure, Grow still attempted to liberalize 
. 5 my . I 

its qualification provisions. The bill in its present form applied only to 


heads of families who were, at the time, either citizens or residents of a 
state or territory. Grow now offered an amendment. It enabled all emi- 
grants who arrived after the enactment of the bill to become eligible for 
its benefits. He believed the government should require foreigners to 
be naturalized before they could obtain clear title to their land, but he 
rebuked the idea of denying the bill’s benefits to those future citizens 
who were still in their foreign homelands. This type of discrimination 
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was not in accordance with the true American spirit. Grow asked: 





Why should we make a distinction between foreigners already in the 
Country, and those who may come thereafter? . . . Why should any 
difference be made between men, forced by oppression and wrong 
from the land of their birth, to seek a home in the western wilder- 
ness, whether they come in one year or another?> 


[he amendment did not have a chance. By entitling the foreigner 
to the bill’s provisions, Grow knowingly had touched upon a highly 
controversial and somewhat sensitive issue. Nativism, with its invec- 
tive against Catholicism and the foreign born, had become increasingly 
popular after 1850. Many congressmen, including supporters of the 
homestead bill, did not wish to stimulate further immigration. They 
shunned the thought of any bill being used as a possible enticement to 
attract the homeless hordes of Europeans. Opposed by this “American” 
element in the House, Grow finally decided to go along with Johnson's 
bill. It passed on May 12, 1852, by a 107-56 vote.® 

































Johnson's bill died in the Senate. It was there that most southern- 
ers were sympathetically allied in their dislike of the homestead prin- 
ciple. Feeling that the House was attempting to squander the public 
domain, they spearheaded a movement which successfully stymied the 
bill’s consideration for that session of Congress. Their arguments gen- 
erally revealed an ominous attitude which rested upon an endemic fear 
that homesteading would not benefit the institution of slavery. Uneasi- 
ness also prevailed among southern leaders that free land might dimin- 
ish the receipts in the Treasury and therefore prompt the enactment of 
a higher tariff. It must be noted, however, that at this time there were 
many in the South who approved the homestead idea.’ For the most 
part they were of a class overshadowed by the influence of slaveholders 
in politics and journalism. Slavocracy’s opposition in the upper house 
proved to be a continuous deterrent to homestead legislation during the 
following years. 


During the fiery Thirty-third Congress, Grow replaced Andrew 
Johnson, now governor of Tennessee and later to become President, as 
the indefatigable crusader for the homestead cause. His ensuing strug- 
gle for a generous free land bill justly deserved him the reputation of 





5 Ibid., 32 Cong., 1 Sess., 1319. 
6 Ibid., 1351. 

7 New Orleans citizens, for example, were desirous of seeing the great 
Mississippi Valley developed as a feeder for their port city. 


LL 
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being the “greatest champion of the homestead cause.”® On February 
21, 1854, the Pennsylvanian again spoke at length on his favorite topic. 
He repeated the theme which had been stressed in his earlier address— 
that the true object of the federal government in the disposition of the 
public lands should not be their sale, but their settlement and cultiva- 
tion. Warning against over-crowded cities, he urged that excess popu- 
lation be encouraged to settle the frontier with the aid of a liberal land 
bill. The growth of western communities would serve to alleviate the 
labor problem in the industrial cities, where homeless and jobless groups 
were constantly reducing the price of labor. In summary Grow re- 
minded his fellow-legislators that the wealth of any nation consisted not 
in the sums of money paid into its treasury, but in its “herds, flocks, 
and cultivated fields.”9 


The debate over the homestead bill was waged in an atmosphere 
glacial with sectional hostility. Southern opposition to the bill was be- 
ginning to solidify in the lower house as a result of the sectionalism 
being fomented by the slavery crisis. It was against this opposition that 
Grow directed a virulent assault. He was not reluctant to flavor his 
comments with bitter anti-slavery sentiments during any discussion 
which tended to provoke southern animosities. A vitriolic tongue soon 
earned him an incorrigible and offensive reputation among his southern 
colleagues. He particularly aimed his venom at Virginia’s J. S. Millson, 
who had admonished the House members that the enactment of the 
homestead bill would harmfully deplete the old states of their popula- 
tion. The southerner was obviously rationalizing because of his fear 
that western lands would be filled with free settlers. This point of view 
was commonly advocated by a good number of other southerners. “Why 
confine a man,” Grow asked Millson, “to misery and want beside your 
own doors and in your own state when he can find a happy home for 
himself and his children in a far-distant land.” The primary purpose 
of the bill, he continued, was to assist theoretically those who possessed 
no permanent homes and who were merely presenting a social and eco- 
nomic problem in the old states.!° The bill was shortly passed and sent 
to the upper house.!! 


38 Benjamin H. Hibbard, A History of the Public Land Policies (New York, 
1924), 42. 

9 Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 241-243. 

10 Ibid., 33 Cong., 1 Sess., 525-526. 
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In the Senate the opponents of the bill presented a formidable 
challenge. Slavocrats, speculators, and railroad men were confident they 
possessed sufficient influence to defeat the measure. Yet they realized 
something would have to be done with the bill which had been already 
twice sanctioned by the popular branch of Congress. They therefore 
adopted and promoted a piece of legislative stratagem which later be 
came known as “Hunter's Substitute.” It permitted the prospective set 
tler to enter 160 acres, but after the mandatory five-year residence he 
was required to purchase the tract of property at a graduated price. The 
formulators hoped that the substitute, bearing some resemblance to the 
homestead bill, would temporarily satisfy the land reformers. But they 
were wrong. Homestead friends in the House rejected it and refused 
to consider their measure any further during that session of Congress.!? 


In contrast to the Senate situation the future of the homestead bil! 
appeared promising in the House. There Grow and his friends were 
rapidly enlisting new support. Having become an ardent Republican 
as a result of the Kansas-Nebraska controversy, the Pennsylvanian suc 
cessfully rallied party members behind the free land bill. His obvious 
aim was to approve not only the interest and lot of many unfortunate 
citizens, but also to attract western support for the newly-organized 
party. By making the bill a party issue he sought to strengthen the de 
velopment of the Northeast-West alliance so ardently sought by the 
Republicans. The impressive majority for the passage of his bill on 
February 1, 1859, certainly indicated his efforts were not needlessly 


expended. '3 


A tumultuous discussion had preceded the voting on Grow’s bill. 
Nearly unanimous in their disapprobation of the bill, the southerners 
tried desperately to table it. Their move was frustrated and their argu 
ments refuted by Grow, who felt that since the bill had been before 
Congress for so many years further discussion of it would be superflu- 


ii This was the bill of John L. Dawson, Democrat representative from 
Fayette County. Grow had sought to substitute a more liberal bill of his 
own {fcr that of his fellow- Pennsylvanian. Dawson restricted the benefits 
of his bill to those who were citizens at the time. Grow simply proposed 
that a settler declare his intentions to become a citizen when he filed en- 
try; Maturalization would be completed during the residence period. Be- 
cause of his vital concern for the welfare of the immigrant, Grow saw his 
substitute quickly rejected. For Grow’s complete bill, see ibid., 547. 

12 Ibid., 1658, 1844, 2104-2105. 
13 Ibid., 35 Cong., 2 Sess., 727. 
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ous. He also took the opportunity to assail the southerners with maxi- 
mum intensity. During the preceding session the wit and virulence of 
his attacks had incurred sufficient southern hostility to provoke a free- 
for-all which temporarily transformed the floor of the House into an 
arena of warring gladiators. The fracas started during the stormy de- 
bates over the admission of Kansas. Lawrence Keitt of South Carolina 
had called Grow a “black Republican puppy” because of the Pennsyl- 
vanian’s resolute support of the Topeka Constitution. The two men 
rushed at one another, setting off an intersectional battle between north- 
erners and southerners. For several minutes neither the Speaker nor 
the Sergeant-at-Arms could bring the House to order. Fortunately with- 
out the display of weapons the affray ended on a humorous note when 
the battling lawmakers stopped to laugh at the distinguished William 
Barksdale of Mississippi, who had lost his wig in the scuffle.!4 


The passage of Grow’s bill in the House met with a general wave 
of editorial approval throughout the free states. The New York Daily 
lribune of February 2, 1859, remarked that had the bill become law 
fifteen years ago, it would have saved a vast deal of public corruption. 
Homestead friends widely complimented the bill's author. Setting the 
tone the Daily Pittsburgh Dispatch of February 4, 1859, commented: 
“Mr. Grow deserves honor from every poor man and every just man in 
the nation.” The editor of this paper, nevertheless, expressed confi- 
dence in his prediction that the bill would not pass the Senate. His 
foresight proved correct. Victimized by the wrangling over the contro- 
versial Cuban bill, the homestead measure was again shelved in the 
upper house through the undying efforts of such leaders of the South 
as Clement C. Clay of Alabama, John Slidell of Louisiana, and Robert 
Hunter of Virginia.!5 

Grow did not despair. He again introduced his bill and supported 
it on February 29, 1860, with a most provocative speech, entitled “Free 
Homes for Free Men.” What characterized this address was the force- 
fulness of Grow’s arguments in his almost frantic appeal for the bill's 
adoption. He again warned against speculation and land monopolies, 
and pointed out that under the current system of land disposition any 
worldly millionaire could become the owner of untold acres of the 


14 A good account of this incident may be found in Ben Perley Poore, 
Perley’s Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the National Metropolis (Phila- 
delphia, 1886), I, 532-536. 

15 Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 2 Sess., 1074-1075. 
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public domain. He re-affirmed his contention the government had no 
right to look upon the western lands as a mere source of revenue. The 
Pennsylvanian then lashed into the bounty system and proposed that 
government bounties to veterans be made in money and not in land 
warrants. The latter were generally bought up by the speculator and 
sold later at a sizeable profit. Grow included: 
If rewards or bounties are to be granted for true heroism in the 
progress of the race, none is more deserving than the pioneer who 
expels the savage and the wild beast and opens in the wilderness a 
home for science and a pathway for civilization.!® 

Limited debate preceded the voting on Grow’s bill. Homestead 
friends realized their numerical strength and discreetly avoided any 
prolonged discussion which would have led only to further sectional 
bickering and the possible shelving of the bill. With the Republicans 
voting en masse in the sensi the bill passed the House by an 
overwhelming 115-66 vote.!” Regardless of this impressive margin the 
bill still had to face its crucial test in the upper house. 

The Senate had been considering a homestead measure intro 
duced by Andrew Johnson early in the session.!* Elected to the upper 
house after his term as governor, the staunch Tennessean continued his 
work for a liberal land bill, much to the chagrin of his fellow-southern 
ers. Less liberal than the House bill, Johnson’s measure restricted bene 
fits to heads of families who were already inhabitants of the country. In 
contrast Grow extended the provisions to any person twenty-one years 
of age and welcomed future immigration by offering the bill’s benefits 
to all foreigners who would duclens their intentions to become citizens 
after they had filed their claims. 

Neither bill appealed to the senators. As usual the southerners 
asserted their traditional arguments against the bill and contended it 
was a Republican measure aimed specifically at the abolition of slavery. 
Yet the Democrats, as a party, displayed definite signs of unrest over 
the significant land measure. With the presidential election only 
months away they started to realize the great Northwest might prove 
the balancing factor between victory and defeat. People in that section 
of the country had a special interest in the bill. Sensing their precarious 
and unenviable position the Democrats adopted a course of action which 


16 For this address, see ibid., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 127-129. 
17 Ibid., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 1115. 


18 For Johnson's bill, see ibid., 1508. 
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closely paralleled that which in 1854 had resulted in the Hunter Sub- 
stitute. Grow and Johnson’s bills were sent to the Committee on Public 
Lands with instructions that a completely new bill be produced.!9 The 
result was a “compromise” measure which was in essence an embodi- 
ment of graduation and pre-emption principles. It passed the Senate by 
a decisive vote of 44-8.2° Most of the Republicans endorsed it only 
when they had concluded that Grow’s liberal bill had no chance of 


passa ge ° 


In the House Grow led the assault against the Senate substitute. 
He asked for a reconsideration of his bill, remarking that the new bill 
made no prominent changes in the existing land laws. Through the 
efforts of Owen Lovejoy of Illinois Grow’s original bill was adopted as 
a substitute for the Senate measure. Every Republican voted for it 
while the southerners in general opposed it.2!_A week later, however, 
the Senate made short order of Grow’s bill by rejecting it with a 29-20 
vote.*2 


With each house insisting upon its own measure and with the 
adjournment of Congress at hand, it appeared for the moment the 
homestead bill would - be shelved. The deadlock between the two 

huses now prompted Grow, amid cries of southern protest, to suggest 
shat ap pointed committees from each house confer in an effort to pro- 
duce an acceptable homestead measure. The majority of the members 
agreed to the motion. Barksdale of Mississippi made an effort to recon- 
sider the vote, but he was thwarted by Grow, who succeeded in having 
the southerner'’s motion tabled.23 Southern opposition was proving to 
be no match to the Republican-controlled ranks in the House. 


i } ree CO nie rences betwee n the houses were necessary be TO re a Sat 
isfactory bill could be produced. The resultant conference bill did not 
constitute a true homestead measure. Regardless of its several merits it 
did require from the settler a payment a twenty-five cents per acre.?4 
Homestead friends endorsed the bill simply because it did offer some 
benefits to the potential settler. At this time neither party desired to be 


19 Ibid., 1659-1662. 
29 Ibid., 2043. 
21 J/bid., 2252-2253 
22 Ibdid., 2420. 
lbid., 2477-2478. 
24 For a discussion on the conference bill, see Horace Greely and John 
Cleveland (comp.), A Political Tert-Book for 1860 (New York, 1860), 190-191. 
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accused of having rejected any land bill which could be looked upon 
with favor in the West. Grow and his friends merely viewed the con- 
ference measure as a further step toward the advancement of a more 
comprehensive and liberal bill. As Grow later remarked: “We have 
taken this bill, not because it is what we want, but on the principle 
that half a loaf is better than no bread.”2> 


On June 22, 1860, President James Buchanan vetoed the confer 
ence bill. He first asserted that it was unconstitutional and then areued 
that it would encourage foreign immigration and a westward move of 
population.2© The veto was hardly a surprise to many observers who 
had commented earlier that the President would never endorse any 
legislation which would be objectionable to the South. His action, 
moreover, was a political slap at Stephen A. Douglas and other northern 
Democrats who had envisaged the possible advantages in passing the 
land bill during the election year. They felt Buchanan had deprived 
the party of the honor of passing the bill. His assent would have 
strengthened the party’s chances throughout the West and Northwest. 
With the defeat of the bill by a Democratic administration the Repub 
licans now possessed an effective weapon to launch against their oppo 
nents in the forthcoming campaign.?7 


The homestead bill dominated in effect all other issues in the 
western states during the 1860 campaign.?® It also proved an important 
determinant in the election of Abraham Lincoln. Owen Lovejoy later 
commented that the bill meant the difference between victory and de 
feat for the Republicans.2? They made most of the theme “land for the 
landless” by identifying southern opposition to the bill with slavery. 
Grow’s bill and his various speeches supporting it were distributed 
throughout the free states. Along with such notables as Carl Schurz 
and Horace Greeley, the Pennsylvanian helped win western votes by 
his avid campaigning for the bill. 


25 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 3179. 
26 James D. Richardson (comp.), A Compilation of the Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897 (Washington, 1896-1900), V, 608-614. 


27 William E. Dodd, “The Fight for the Northwest, 1860,” The American 
Historical Review, XVI (July, 1911), 785-786. 

28 Emerson D. Fite, The Presidential Campaign of 1860 (New York, 1911), 
202; Reinhard H. Luthin, The First Lincoln Campaign (Harvard University 
Press, 1944), 178-180. 

29 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 39. 
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When the short session of the Thirty-sixth Congress convened in 
December 1860 House Republicans manifested definite signs that they 
would immediately drive through their Chicago platform. Hardly had 
the chaplain’s voice died away on opening day when Grow presented 
his homestead bill for early passage.?° In view of the threat of southern 
secession, the chances of the bill being considered at this time appeared 
slight. Grow, nevertheless, continued to press for discussion of the 
measure. He bitterly condemned Buchanan’s recent veto and denounced 
as mere sophistry the President's allegations of the bill’s unconstitution- 
ality. On this occasion Grow’s commentary was brief. He stated his 
purpose was not to elaborate upon the obvious benefits of the bill. They 
had been discussed in Congress for more than ten years. The bill 
shortly passed by a 132-76 vote, but it died in the Senate chamber, 
where attention was being given to more immediate and pressing 
problems.3! 


During the Thirty-seventh Congress Grow assumed leadership of 
the Republican-controlled House. On July 4, 1861, with most of the 
southern members absent, he was easily elected Speaker of the House 
alter being nominated by his fellow-Pennsylvanian, Thaddeus Ste- 
vens.32 For the remainder of the year the duties as Speaker prevented 
him frony participating in the limited land debates. The national emer- 
gency brought about by secession and the attack upon Fort Sumter 
necessitated the granting of priority to emergency legislation aimed at 
the preservation of the Union. But by early 1862 Grow was ready to 
resume his struggle for the homestead bill. On February 21 he deliv- 
ered his final plea for the enactment of the measure. The address was 
not particularly lengthy, for as he remarked, the bill had been discussed 
for so long that it should be “matured enough” for the immediate action 
of the representatives.33 


Ihe supporters of the homestead bill were extremely optimistic. 
Exactly one week after Grow’s stirring address the House passed the 


30 Ibid., 36 Cong., 2 Sess., 2-3. 

31 Ibid., 15-16, 23. 

32 Stevens’ award was the coveted chairmanship of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. Months earlier Grow unsuccessfully had tried to get 


a cabinet post for Stevens. Grow to Lincoln, January 18, 1861, Abraham 
Lincoln Papers (Library of Congress). 


33 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 909-910. 
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measure with an overwhelming 107-16 vote. Most of the negative 
votes came from the border states.34 The Senate approved the bill on 
May 6 after making a few amendments. At first the House refused to 
accept these changes, but after some parleying between conferees of 
both houses, the bill was accepted.3> On May 20, 1862, Lincoln signed 
it. With his signature probably the most significant piece of agricultural 
legislation in American history became law. 


For Grow the homestead drama ended on a happy note. The glory 
of his Speakership was undoubtedly the signing of the Homestead Act 
for which he had so conscientiously labored through ten long years. 
By this measure, which in essence was an embodiment of the provisions 
comprising his own bill, Grow knew the national commonage would 
go to the toiling millions. It transformed the potential economic inde- 
pendence into reality by permitting any person with little capital, but 
with abundant enthusiasm and energy, to acquire land. Originally and 
distinctively American the act helped fill the western lands with homes 
and communities. Without question it helped provide the necessary 
impetus for the development of western society. 


34 Ibid., 1035. 
35 Ibid., 1951, 2061, 2158 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Voice That Speaketh Clear. By AntHur M. Youns, Professor of 
Classics. University of Pittsburgh Press, 1957. Pp. 1-106. $3.50. 
This excellent little volume, well authored, well written and well 
nublished, contains no preface stating its provenance and purport. Pos- 
sibly the explanation is that the purpose was highly complex, for some- 
thing of many matters is included. 


[here is, in the volume, no small proportion of history, especially 
of the region and locality. So far as this reviewer is concerned the his- 
torical material, while not extensive and while wisely devoted to the 
history of Latin and Greek instruction and studies in the University, 
yet is accurate in fact and sound in depiction. We have in the book a 
classical scholar looking at the past as recorded in trustworthy docu- 
ments. Chapters I-II, “Colonial Apprenticeship,” and “A Frontier Uni- 
versity” fall into this category. 


[he classics versus the sciences is treated in Chapters ILI-IV, “Bat- 
tle of the Books,” and “The World is Too Much With Us,” mainly as 
the framework for biographical and curricular data in regard to the 
struggle in this institution of learning. The data recorded are valuable 
not only for community benefit but as a fractional part of universal edu- 
cational history. 


Of twenty-six major classics teachers the reviewer knew personally 
eight, those who served after September 1918. The estimates of these 
cight do no violence to his recollection and impressions of these 


iol , 
clght men. 


One item in the volume of essential value to the public is the por- 
trayal of the relation of the instructors here with community associations 
of many kinds. Probably, indeed almost certainly, this volume best 
serves the public and especially the cause of classical education in its 
final chapter (Chapter VII), properly entitled, “What Survives is 
Gold.” Scores of quotations might be taken from it, depending of course 
upon the interests of the reader. Among them might be a dozen such 
as, “. ... the laxity of so-called progressive education” Cp. 91); “. . . the 
socially constructive experience enshrined in the two literatures of Greek 
and Roman civilization” (p. 92); “the language must be to the litera- 
ture as the instrument is to the melody” (p. 92); “The classics have suf- 
fered from their association with academic policemen trained in stern 
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methods of handling liberal studies illiberally” Cp. 95); “A new set of 
propulsions needs to be associated with the classics. It is more likely 
that they will come from the rich stores of literature than from the 
vagaries of participated modification” (p. 95); “Education is too expen- 
sive and the potential of young lives too precious to serve a cheap utili- 
tarianism or morely to prepare one for life as it is” (p. 95); “Education 
should release people from the doom of a parasitical approach to the 
society of which they are a part” Cp. 96); “In its functional aspect edu- 
cation is closer to obstetrics than to taxidermy” (p. 96); “To give courses 
in creative writing to those who lack this background is often just a 
glamorous name for permissible sloppiness in composition and expres- 
sion” (p. 98); “. . . a vision of life which transcends life’s chemistry” 
(p. 99); and “. . . people who know literary Parthenons only in cement 
copies’ (p. 100). 

This final chapter is a justification in itself of the purchase and 
use of the volume. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 
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Historical Society Notes and Footnotes 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL TOUR, JULY 20, 1957 


Cc. W. W. ELKIN 


The sixteenth annual tour of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania and the University of Pittsburgh Summer Sessions was 
held July 20, 1957. The tourists left the Society building at 2 P. M. in 
five chartered buses of the Harmony Line. Over 209 traveled this way, 
a few by private automobiles. 


The first stop was made at The Point, where on a mound over- 
looking the region, President McClintock welcomed the group and 
presented C. Stanton Belfour who described the geography of the area 
ind related the successive events that had occurred at this place where 
was decided whether Anglo-Saxon or French influence should rule the 
Atlantic seaboard and the future nation. Mr. Belfour was followed in 
iis description of the Point and Gateway by Charles Stotz, who has 
had much to do with the plans of restoration of the area. Mr. Stotz 


1 


described much of what he had given in detail in a former address at 
the Historical Society on the five forts established at and near the 
Point. Then Mr. Stotz made particular reference to the near-by Block 
House, constructed in 1764, as an “after thought” of Port Pitt, from 
time to time repaired as needed but today essentially the same as when 
first built—the oldest and only standing block house of the region in 
which the British-French contest was waged. 


[he Block House was then visited and inspected, after which the 
buses carried the group to Grandview Avenue and Sweetbriar Street, 
on Mt. Washington where a magnificent view of the river valley and 
surrounding hills was obtained. Here, director Christie related in excel- 
lent detail the consecutive events that had taken place in this panoramic 
region, referring particularly to Celeron’s, Washington’s, the French 
and the English visits. Many later visitors have written and spoken of 
the unexcelled view of the Allegheny, Monongahela and Ohio Valleys 


»btained from this vantage point. 


The tourists continued on via Route 51 through the West End, 
McKees Rocks, the Ohio River Boulevard to Logstown on the Ohio, 
below Ambridge. Here Lawrence Thurman, curator of Old Economy, 
described what the fort at this place was supposed to have been. 
There was originally some dispute as to whether the fort was at this 
point or on the opposite west side of the Ohio.) Mr. Thurman referred 
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to the importance of Logstown as the meeting place for conferences 
with the Indians, of Celeron’s visit (he considered this rather than the 
Forks as most strategic), of Washington’s first visit here (1753), and 
of General Wayne’s use of the location for a drill ground. The place 
later became known as Legionville. After a view of the redoubt and 
revetments—the only vestiges of the settlement remaining—the tourists 
moved on to Old Economy. 


At Old Economy the visitors were divided into two groups; one 
group was conducted through the various buildings while the second 
group had dinner served in the garden, following which the procedure 
was reversed. The tour of the buildings and grounds was conducted by 
Lawrence Thurman, curator of the property. Mr. Thurman related 
the story of how George Ropp, a lay preacher of Wurttemberg, Ger 
many, and his pietist followers to the number of more than 500 came 
to America in 1803-1805 and settled at “Harmony” near the present 
Zelienople on a tract of over 5,000 acres. Here under Father Rapp and 
his adopted son, Frederick Reichert Rapp, the Society as a Communal 
working group, prospered, and after ten years sold their holdings for 
$100,000 and moved on to Harmony, Indiana, where on a 27,000 acre 
tract they prospered greatly. In 1825 they sold their holdings to Robert 
Owen for $190,000, and moved to the present Economy which was the 
central development on a 3,000 acre tract extending five miles along 
the Ohio. The Harmony Society was made up of skilled craftsmen and 
expert farmers. Their buildings and land attracted visitors from all 
over Europe and America. Economy was known as the American Silk 

enter in 1830-1840. Timber lands were bought and utilized; railroads 
were financed; boats were built; large vineyards were planted; music 
halls, churches, and buildings for production of special items were con 
structed. At one time 65,000 acres of land were held, worth 2 million 
dollars. Decline followed the death of Father Rapp. This decline was 
attributed to celibacy, unwise investments, litigation, damage suits, etc., 
so that in 1894 there were only 18 legitimate members of the Society 
left and only two remained when the Society was dissolved in 1905. 
Through the Commonwealth escheat proceedings and court action. 
The state of Pennsylvania received title to the Great House block and 
the property on which the music Hall stands and in 1919 the property 
was placed under the care of the Historical Commission. At present 
some 17 buildings make up the Commonwealth’s holding. Among those 
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visited on Mr. Thurman’s tour were the Music Hall, the Feast Hall, 
where were many exhibits of Economite construction, museum pieces 
from various parts of the world, samples of products from the looms, 
millinery, shoes, dairy implements and carpentry are on display. Also 
visited were the wine-cellar and the Great House a 35 room structure 
of hand-made red brick in which the furniture and equipment are 
gradually being restored. 


In the evening in the beautiful gardens extending from the Great 
House to the Ohio River road and containing the garden temple and 
the Grotto, was presented a pageant, “Man Reach,” written by Gladys 
L’A. Hoover with a cast representing 26 characters, The Harmonie 
Players, largely local amateur players. In the beautiful settings of the 
garden, the Great House and the church, the running story of the Har- 
monists particularly through the lift of George Rapp, Frederick Rapp, 
and Gertrude Rapp, in Wurttemberg, Harmony (Pa.), Harmony (In 
diana) and at Economy, was presented in a charming manner. The 
tourists then boarded the buses and arrived in Pittsburgh about mid 


night. 


JUST OVERLOOK PITTSBURGH 
ROBERT D. CHRISTIE 


The abrupt hill which dominates Pittsburgh on the south is known 
as Mount Washington,' and because it bears the name of America’s 
most distinguished officer, it is often assumed that Major Washington 
climbed it before making his famous decision which ultimately resulted 
in the development of our city. It is unlikely that he did so on that 
occasion, though he may have done it on a later visit. He certainly does 
not mention it in the journal which recorded his activities here in detail. 


The name of this hill in Colonial times was, “Coal Hill” and with 
the construction of Pittsburgh’s first bridge it supplied a steady pro- 
cession of wagons with coal which helped to darken the sky above 
homes and factories. If one knows where to look it may still be possible 
to find evidence that this hill was tunnelled with digging. The writer, 
as a small boy recalls an impressive experiment, shall we say in physics, 


1 Some maps of Pittsburgh, which have been published in recent 
years, show thereon Mount Washington and Duquesne Heights. On 
these maps Sweetbriar Street is in Duquesne Heights. 
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which proved that there is such a thing as a bottomless pit, for bricks 
dropped down a particular hole near Bertha Street never seemed to end 
their fall, and lighted newspapers disappeared in complete darkness. 
Use gave rise to apprehensions as awesome as those which once attended 
the flushing of a snake down a modern toilet and left an indelible im- 
pression of the depth at which coal was mined. 


The crown of this hill may be reached by car from the heart of the 
city in less than fifteen minutes, using a road of easy grade which 
ascends from the mouth of the Liberty Tubes. The road emerges on 
Grandview Avenue which runs along the crest both to the right and the 
left. A sign directs tourists to the left but there is no obligation to go 
that way. 

There are three points at which large groups may view the city 
from this hill. (1st) Grandview Park, located almost directly above the 
Liberty Tubes, is reached by following Grandview Avenue beyond its 
eastern terminus to Beltzhoover Avenue via Bailey Avenue. This is a 
beautiful little park plainly marked on all city maps but one which few 
Pittsburghers have ever visited. It affords a fine view of the central 
section of the city. Marked by a huge water tower it beckons visitors 
with its close-cropped grass and benches. (2nd) A spot at the inter- 
section of Kearsarge Street and Grandview Avenue marked by the 
Presbyterian Church and Carnegie Library offers a splendid view over 
an iron fence, or just beyond, from a tiny rustic look-out. It is to this 
spot that visitors are directed. It gives a close-up of Point Park develop 
ment but the view of the Allegheny River is blanketed by buildings. 
(3rd) If, instead of turning left on entering Grandview Avenue, you 
turn to the right (West) and drive nine short blocks, stopping at Sweet: 
briar Street,! you have reached the spot used by 190 people on our 16th 
tour to view historic Pittsburgh. Looking up from below it is just west 
of the controversial time board which flashes the hour at night. There 
is no fence here and it is not needed. The ground above the pavement 
rises about two feet to a luxuriant weed patch (not marijuana) through 
which a clearly defined path leads in both directions. The view looking 
far up or down the rivers is superb. It offers the ideal setting to visualize 
events of a little over 200 years ago. 


One looks down from this exalted point on what the Scotch his 
torian Thomas Carlisle described as that “admirable three-legged 
place,” his reference being to the three rivers. In 1796 Victor Collot, a 
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French engineer standing just east of this spot made a beautiful topo- 
graphical map of what he saw, and if I may be permitted to paraphrase 
his comment slightly, he wrote, “The situation of Pittsburgh comes 
close to being one of the most picturesque on the continent.” He took 
exception to the angle at which the Allegheny entered the Ohio River 
but we cannot do anything about that. The map he made has the dis- 
tinction of being the first to show the actual location of coal mines in 
the Pittsburgh area. 


French geography included the Allegheny River as a part of the 
Ohio which was also known to them as, “La Belle Riviere” (The Beau- 
tiful River). Not many years ago an old steel mill, operating in lower 
Allegheny, bore the name La Belle Iron Works. When it was disman- 
tled a newspaper writer suggested that the name was doubtless inspired 
by romantic attachment of one of the owners for a beautiful Parisienne. 
Nothing could have been further from the fact. The mill overlooked 
the confluence of the rivers which formed the Ohio as we know it. The 
name was most appropriate. 


The word “Ohio” is of Indian origin and may well be a fragment 
of a longer descriptive word. Scholars have some reason to believe the 
complete word may have meant, “The River of Whitecaps” or “The 
Main River” but your guess may be as good. The name “Monongahela” 
has been interpreted as, “The River of Falling Banks,” a reference to 
the muddy color of its water. Among other characteristics it is one of 
the few rivers east of the Mississippi which flows north. Geologists tell 
us that the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers once drained into Lake 
Erie but upheavals from below and glacial deposits from above reversed 
their direction so that today the drainage to the south begins close to 
the shores of Lake Erie. It was this fact which made it possible for the 
French to make relatively short portages to reach water flowing to 
the Ohio. 


The upstream waters of the Allegheny lead directly toward the 
heart of New France via French Creek or Chautauqua Lake and the 
Great Lakes to the St. Lawrence. On the other hand those of the 
\lonongahela led toward the British Colonies via Nemacolin’s Trail 
from Redstone (Brownsville) to Wills Creek (Cumberland) and thence 
by the lengthy Potomac River to what Washington called “our settle- 
ments.” In brief, the rivers beneath Mount Washington were the gen- 
eral avenues over which the two greatest nations of the world converged 
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in a rivalry to control the valley of the Ohio, and war was inevitable. 
This spot became the focal point of a conflict which lasted seven years, 
involving the armies and navies of the leading nations as it spread 
around the world. The British won but the terms of peace imposed on 
France were so harsh that she bided her time. At this point you are 
invited to scrutinize the composition of the forces which won the de- 
cisive battle of the Revolution, Yorktown. Just how do you account for 
the presence of 7,000 French troops and the French navy in that action? 
How do you account for the selection of Washington to assume supreme 
command of the Revolutionary army? Had he not been a farmer for 
15 years prior to 1775? With these thoughts it becomes apparent that 
the events which took place near the Forks of the Ohio slightly over 
200 years ago were important in the sequence of events which led this 
nation to the exalted position it occupies today. 


In 1753 there was no evidence of man’s handiwork visible from 
this hill. Trees of a size which today tax credulity extended in unbroken 
forest far beyond the range of vision. Their density created a perptual 
twilight in summer over the paths used by animals, Indians and trad- 
ers. The foreground of the Monongahela slightly to the right showed a 
large island in times of low water. Near the far shore of the Allegheny 
just below the point there were two islands. One of them, known as 
Smoky and later as Killbuck Island, had an extensive pebbly shore which 
was ideal for burning soldiers without igniting the woods and many 
proved it. Today these islands have disappeared due to gravel-dredging 
and filling from the shore. With these changes in mind one can still 
get a picture which is not greatly altered by the addition of bridges, 
railroads and buildings. 


It was once thought that LaSalle might have come down the Ohio 
during a time when his movements were unaccounted for but today 
that seems doubtful. 


In 1749 Celoron, using Lake Chautauqua, came down the Alle- 
gheny and continued on down the Ohio, with a small force of about 
225 men, of whom there were a few soldiers, Canadians and Indians. 
It has been said they were in 23 canoes. If these were ordinary canoes 
they must have been overloaded and we can understand w hy the pad- 
dlers could not look up when they passed the mouth of the Mononga- 
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hela, one of the great rivers of the world.? If Celoron saw it he failed 
to mention the fact. Their mission was to warn all British traders to 
depart and to leave evidence of French claims to ownership, inscribed 
on plates of lead, which they buried at several places. As they passed 
the Forks their immediate objective was a place they knew as the Rocher 
Ecrité or the Written Rock (McKee’s Rocks) at the mouth of Chartiers 
Creek. Indians and traders were to be found there whose interest in 
the spot lay in the fact that Chartiers Creek, Miller’s Creek and Cross 
Creek afforded a short-cut to the Ohio near Steubenville thus avoiding 
the long bend in the river via Beaver. If you look down the river you 
may see the towers of Western Penitentiary which stands across the 
river from the mouth of Chartiers Creek. It was at the Rock that the 
French assembled the Indians so that an officer might tell them that 
they did not own the land on the river, as it was owned by the King of 
France. When the import of this was conveyed through an interpreter 
an old chief was helped up to reply, and the gist of “his remark was, 
“Why does someone not kill that man?” When this was made clear the 
French had urgent business further down the river. 


In 1753 Major Washington, just 21 years of age but the leader of 
eight horsemen, approached the Forks from the general direction of the 
south-east riding along the south bank of the Allegheny to the Point. 
There he was met by canoes which had been borrowed at Turtle Creek 
to help him across the river They had come down the Monongahela. 
It was now the turn of the British to issue a warning in the hope that 
it mieht deter the French who had landed in force at what is a site 

{ Erie today. Washington’s primary mission was to deliver this warn- 
ing in a letter which was polite enough but on which they could sniff 
the odor of gunpowder, for it was obvious they intended to fortify the 
Ohio and they said so. Washington had a secondary mission in which 
he had a personal interest, namely, the selection of the site for a fort 
for colonization purposes. The choice was ultimately between a site 
previously favored at the mouth of Chartiers Creek or at the Forks. He 
therefore made a careful study of the ground before he “swimmed” his 
horses across the Allegheny. The chances are he made partial use of 
1 ford available in low water, which extended downstream from the 
Point and turned north to one of the islands mentioned above. He 


r.. Fur-trade canoes might be 36 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 4 feet 
eep. 
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spent the night not far from the spot where the Manchester bridge 
terminates and continued on next day to study the site lower down. He 
decided in favor of the Forks and the decision was his alone. Pittsburgh 
was abornin’. 

Five months later a little working party of about 50 English and a 
couple of Indians were just finishing a little stockaded warehouse at the 
tip of the Forks, referred to as Fort Prince George. Looking up, as they 
hung the gate, they must have been more than thrilled to see a vast 
flotilla of 300 canoes and 40 batteaux bearing down on them carrying 
over a thousand French soldiers and Indians. This was hardly a fair 
match. Without a shot being fired the English were permitted to with- 
draw. They departed with their tools up the Monongahela. The French 
force continued down the river to Logstown (Ambridge) where they 
had been ordered to build their fort, but finding no logs there they re- 
turned to the Forks, thereby confirming Washington’s judgment and, 
using the timber already cut by the English, constructed Fort Duquesne. 

For the next four years the British efforts to recapture this ground 
were stopped by the French before they reached the fort but soldiers 
of General Braddock, and Majors Grant and Lewis were burned to 
death within earshot of its occupants. 

In November, 1758, General Forbes accompanied by his able field 
officer Bouquet and Colonel Washington, approaching the Forks to 
attack Fort Duquesne, found it in ashes and the French gone, some up 
and others down the rivers. It was Forbes who, in reporting its occupa- 
tion, referred to his naming it Pittsborough in honor of the British war 
minister. 

The British fort which next honored the spot, known as Fort Pitt, 
was completed in 1761. It was subjected to but one attack when in 
1763 it was besieged by a hoard of Indians consolidated by Pontiac in 
an effort to wipe out all frontier forts. Detroit, Pitt and Ligonier alone 
withstood the attacks. It was this action which led to the subsequent 
addition of the Block-house, the only historic structure remaining today. 

Washington by his writings of this mission, which was a foreboding 
of war, put this admirable three-legged place on the maps of every 
country of Europe. It stamped him as a man of judgment and determi- 
nation. It set his feet in the path to fame. His other activities gave him 
experience and training which resulted in mutual respect of friend and 
foe alike. It qualified him as the man best fitted to assume command of 
the army of the Revolution. 
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1812 — 1817 — 1833 — 1861 — 1860 
Founp in Our ARCHIVES 
Interesting contrasts with present day expenditures for education! 
1812 


The Pittsburgh Academy! in acc’t with Isaac Craig 


To cash paid J. W. Barnet for 2,000 pine boards 20 
Mark Deary for Mason Work 23 40 
Jno. Irwin for Carpenter work 112 24 
Jno McDowel for smith Work 7 13 
Mark Dear for Mason work 34 53 
Jno. Irwin for carpenter work 75 17 
J. L. Smith for work at the well l 
J. L. Wallace for sinking and walling Do 38 83 1/ 
D Evans for pine & oak boards 12 16 
A Watson for bricks 20 25 
Jno McGregor for Do 7 87 1 
Reb McKenney for hauling Do 2 26 
for something taken from meeting house 6 20 
Ed McEwen for coal 19 44 
Eve Hampshire for tin gutter 6 50 
Jno Wilkin for boards & lath 31 35 
Wm Watson for repairing the pump 17 10 
Kilfore Colhoon for cleaning back alley 3 
Henry Perry for carpenter work 11 98 
Ed McEwen for coal 17 25 
J. L. O’Neal for coal 26 66 
Geo Magumagle for smithwork 221 


800 shingles returned to McAddison, hauling 4 25 
Cash paid M. Gallaher for hauling earth 4 
Jno. Irwin for boards, scantling, etc. 1i 59 
Jno Hanna for Diggin Vault 6 
Geo Fowler for Coal 5 64 
J. W. Anderson for brick & work 51 37 


Jno. Lambeens for carpenter work 25 66 
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30 Thos Algeo for painting & glazing 131 58 
3] C Cowan for Nails 2 86 





| 98 
1 35 
0 63 


Deduct No. 16 No Voucher 


5 
9 
5 
2 


“I 


We have examined an acct. of Isaac Craig against the Pittsburgh 
Academy for Disbursement commenced on the 13th of Sept 1799 and 
ending the 24th of March 1811 and find the Sum of Seven Hundred 


and twenty Dollars & forty three cents due for his credit as within 
Stated 


Pittsburgh July 27th 1812 
Signed James OHara 
A. Kirkpatrick 
E. Denny 
Auditors 
Pittsburgh Academy is now the University of Pittsburgh.—Ed 


1819 


CLASS GRADUATING JULY, 1819— NO. 63 
Dr. Aruna Metcalf Esq To Union College, for the College bill of 
son Orlander during the Session Commencing September 19 





and ending December 19, 1817 CR. 
lo entrance into the Class Dollars Cents 
Advance to be credited on his & C 


bill on leaving College 
uition and use of College 


Library $10 


“I 
vi 


13 50 
Room Rent, &C. including use 
of Stove, 
Wood and cutting for Public 
Rooms, a 
Servants’ Hire and Attend- 
ance, 
Printing 


i) 
“I 
1 
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Public Damage, 
Private Damage, 


Prayers, 
Recitations, 
Rooms, 
Absent by permission 
or tardy 
Town, 


Church, 


Prayers, 
Recitations, 
\bsent and excuse 
rendered 
Rooms, 
Town, 


Church, 


Prayers, 
Recitations, 
Absent without per- 
mission or excuse 
Rooms, 
Town, 
Church, 


Fined, 


18 50 18 50 


times 
times 
times 


times 
times 


times 
times 


times 
times 
times 


times 
times 


times 
times 
times 


French Books furnished, 1 Dollar per 


Term, 


Classical Books furnished, 2, Dollars 


25 Cents per term, 
Books damaged, 
Books lost, 


Deduct for 


1 00 


03 


12 Jan 1818 


2 25 By Cash 


25 
Total———_ 
22 03 


22 03 


James 
Holcame 
Collector 








Amount brought forward 
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Balance due 


N. B. The two college boarding - Houses are kept by responsible per- 
sons, who furnish good and sufficient board at two dollars per week, 


provided the same be paid quarterly in advance. 


The next term will commence on Friday the 9th of January, in the eve- 


ning, when your son will be required to attend in his 
payment of this bill must also be made. 


1833 — 1846 
Mr Jesse Jones 
1833 To Benjamin C. Tucker, Dr. 
Oct 18 
1 Quarters tuition of daughter Mary 
14 Quarters tuition of Susan & Elizabeth 
14, Quarters tuition of Jesse 
Ink 12% House Expenses 9 


Received payment in full Benjamin C. Tucker 


Mr. Jesse Jones Dr. 


1834 To Benjamin C. Tucker 
Feb. 3 
For 1 Quarter’s tuition of daughter Mary 
For 1 do of daughter Susan 
For Fuel 70 Ink 1214 


Recd Payment 
Benjamin C. 
Jesse Jones Dr. 





place, and when 


2.50 

2.00 
50 
21% 





$5.21% 





$2.50 
2.00 
82 





$5.32 





Tucker 









CT 


ek, 


ve- 
en 
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1834 To M. A. Sleeneman 
June 30th 
For 17 Day's tuition of daughter Susan 42 
For 35 day’s tuition of daughter Elizabeth 85 
For 30 day’s tuition of son Jesse .73 
For Fuel 18 Ink 6 .24 
$2.24 
Jesse Jones 
1846 To H. P. Davis Dr. 


Ist Mo 16th To a qrs. board & tuition for Dhtr, Susan E. $30.00 
To paper 431% ruler 614 rubber 614 3 blk 








books 30 pens 25 1.5 

Use of Philosophy 6 gram 6 Astronomy Geo 

& Atlas 12 54 

A Dictionary & Spelling 6 Arith 6, History & 

Atlas 12 

Washing 2 doz. & 8 pieces 1.00 Postage 27 1.27 
West Chester $32.92 
10th Mo 2th 1845 By Cash in advance 30.00 





balance— $ 2.92 
Ist Mo 16 1846 Received payment in full. 
Hannah P. Davis 


1861 


An appreciation for a beloved teacher 
THE OLD SOUTH WARD. 
Mr. JARVIS ADAMS 


Dear Sir 
The undersigned, old scholars of the SOUTH WARD 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, being desirous of evincing to their old instructor, 
JAMES B. D. MEEDS, ESQ, that the earnest care bestowed upon 
their youth has borne its fruit in the gratitude and affection of mature 
years, and desiring, also, to effect a re-union of the classmates of more 
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than a quarter of a century, whose paths in after life have diverged so 
greatly, did for that purpose meet on the 11th day of December, A. D. 
1861, when is was, on motion, 


“RESOLVED—That a Committee be appointed for the purpose of 
selecting some appropriate testimonial to be presented to James B. D. 
Meeds, Esq., Principal of the Second Ward Public School, on behalf 
of his old pupils; and that a circular containing this resolution be sent 
to all our old school mates, at home and abroad, inviting them to unite 
their contributions with ours, to create the fund necessary to purchase 
the testimonial; and also to be present at its presentation, of the time 
and place of which due notice will hereafter be given; and that the 
President appoint Receivers and Collectors, to whom all contributions 


may be paid.” 


IN PURSUANCE OF THE ABOVE RESOLUTION 
THE PRESIDENT APPOINTED 
RECEIVERS, 

FLORENCE KRAMER, Bank Building, Fifth St., Pittsburgh, Geo. 
W. Weyman, Cor. of Third & Smithfield Sts., Pittsburgh, with either 
of whom all scholars desiring to contribute are requested to make de 

posit. Also, as 


COLLECTORS, 
R. C. SCHMERTZ, A. PATTERSON 
\. WESTERVELT, THOS. ATTERBURY, 
EDWARD JAY ALLEN. 





John S. Cosgrave, \ston Madeira, 
Florence Kramer, Thos. Atterbury, 
Andrew Patterson, Wm. Barnhill, Jr. 
Andrew Fleming, Isaac P. Pope, 

A. Westervelt, jas. Reddick, 

Wm. K. Woodwell, Wm. Pope, 

David Borland, Geo. N. Armstrong, 
Robt. Tindle, David Armor, 
Francis Rahm, Timothy Brophy, 
John Brice, Oliver Jones, 


Henry Smith, Chris. Brennan, 








> of 
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Seaman Atterbury, Geo. W. Weyman, 
David F. McKee, J. Perry Wilson, 
John Chambers, Geo. Henderson, 
Arthur Stuart, Cochran Fleming, 
Wm. Bartram, Edward J. Roberts, 
los. Marshall, John Adams, 
Richard Sinnott, Thos. L. M’Clelland, 
Wm. J. Miller, Daniel Kinzer, 
\lex. Miller, Jacob Kinzer, 
Leander M’Candless, Francis Snyder, 
Geo. W. Duncan, Matthew Cassidy, 
Jas. B. Davitt, Geo. Bausman. 

R. C. Schmertz, Isaac Patterson, 


Jacob Porter, 


1860 
Neville Craig to his son 


Belletield! Ap 4th/60 1860. 
Dear Isaac 


After you left us yesterday I was thinking over what passed while 
you were here when it occurred to me that Nevie? was not advancing 
in his education as he should be and from a remark of Rebecca’s, I con- 
cluded that this matter was a subject of some anxiety to both of you. 


1 do not know whether you would be willing to send him away 
from home; but I concluded that if you & Rebecca were willing to part 
with him and if you knew of a good school I will be at the expence of 
his schooling etc. Talk with Rebecca about it and let me hear from you 
as soon as convenient 


All well here, love to Beck and children 


Yours Neville B. Craig 


1 Bellefield is in the Oakland section of Pittsburgh. 
2 Nevie was the namesake and grandson of Neville B. Craig, who 
in turn was the son of Isaac Craig, Sr., who rendered the bill for 
$720.63 to the Pittsburgh Academy as shown in Footnote No. 1. 
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